| In thought’s sweet vision when my heart is dream- 


Forget me no 


> Forget me not, when into fury dashing, 


; daughter in his arms, as Sir Henry advanced to 


* Pillars of earth and dome of heaven are shaking, 


| dence of Sir Henry’s in Wales. 
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POETRY. 

FORGET ME NOT. 

Forget me not, when midst the winds careering, 
I pour my song of tenderness to thee, 


When oe’r the wave my joyous ees an! 


t me not, when million stars are beaming, 
ar the fair moon is shining tranquilly; 


7” Forget not me! 

when all those stars are melting, 

” Forget not me! 

Forget me not, when the storm spirits waking, 
Make war on man, and tempests furiously, 


Forget not me! 


The swarthy billows furrow the deep sea; 


When all the elements are fiercely clashing, 
Forget not me! 


Forget me not, in the twilight, morn or even, 
When on the waves the stars sink smilingly, 
I think of thee, as saints converse with heaven, 
Forget not me! 


TALES. 


Passages from the Diary of a late London Phy- 
sician. 
THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 

Never was man married under more auspt- 
cious circumstances than Sir Henry Harleigh.— 
Himself the descendant ofaw ancient house, and 
the accomplished possessor of a splendid for- 
tune; his bride the fairest flower in the family 
of a distinguished nobleman: surely here were 
elemeuts of high-happiness, warranting the con- 


gratulations of the ‘troops of friends’ who, by | 


their presence, added ec/at to the imposing nup- 
tials. ‘Heaven bless thee, sweet Anne!’ sob- 
bed the venerable peer, her father, folding his 


conduct her to his travelling chariot; ‘may these 
be the last tears thou wilt have occasion to 
shed!’ The blushing, trembling girl could make 
no reply; and linking her arm in that of her 
handsome husband, dizzy with agitation, and al- 
most insensible of the many hands that shook 
hers in passing, suffered him to lead her through 
the throng of guests above, and lines of befa- 
voured lacqueys below, to the chariot waiting to 
conduct the happy pair’ to a romantic resi- 
The moment 
they were seated, the steps were shut up—the 
door closed. Sir Henry hastily waved a final 
adieu to the company thronging the windows 
of the drawing-room he had just quitted; the 
postillions cracked their whips, and away dash- 
ed the chariot-and-four, amidst the cheery pael- 
ing of the bells— 
——‘ bearing its precious throbbing char 
To halcyon afar.’ 

Sir Henry’s character contrasted strongly, in 
some respects, with that of his lady. His urbani- 
ty was tinctured with a certain reserve, or ra- 
ther melanclioly, which some considered the ef- 
fect of an early and severe devotion to study; 
others, and perhaps more truly, of a consti- 
tutional tendency inherited from his mother. 
There was much subdued energy in his charac- 
ter; and you could not fail, under all his calm- 
ness of demeanour, to observe the strugglings 
of talent and ambition. Lady Anne, on the 
contrary, was all sprightliness and frolic. ’T'was 
like asunbeam and a cloud brought together; 
the one, in short, ‘L’Allegro;’ the other, ‘Il Pen- 
seroso,’ The qualities of each were calculated 
to attemper those of the other, alternately insti= 
gating and brightening; and who would not pre- 
dicate a happy harmonious union of such ex- 
tremes? 

Six months after their marriage, the still ‘hap- 
py couple’ returned to town, after having tra- 
versed an extensive portion of the Continent. 
Lady Anne looked lovlier, and her spirits were 
more buoyant and brilliant than ever. She had 


apparently transferred nota little of her vivacity 
into her husband’s more tranquil temperament: 
his manners exhibited a briskness and joyous- 
ness Which none of his triends had ever witness- 
ed in him before. During the whole of the 
London ‘ season,’ Lady Anne revelled to enjoy- 
ment; the idol of her husband—the centre of 
gaiety and cheerfulness—the star of fashion.— 
Her debut at Court was the most flattering of 
the day. It was generally talked of, that the 
languid elegance, the listless fastidiousness of 
rovality, had been quickened into something 
like an appearance of interest, as the fair bride 
bowed before it, in graceful attitude of loyal 
duty. Once or twice I had the satisfaction of 
meeting with herLadyship in public—alf charm- 
ing vivacity—all sparkle—followed by crowds 
of flatterers—till one would have thought her 
nearly intoxicated with their fragrant incense! 
‘Whata sweet smile!’—* How passing graceful!’ 
—‘Heavens, what a swan-like neck!’—* Ah! 
happy fellow that Harleigh!’—Seen Lady Anne? 
Oh! yonder she moves—there—that laughing 
lady in white satin, tapping the French Abassa- 
dor on the shoulder with her fan.’—* What! Is 
that Lady Anne, now waltzing with Lord——? 
What asuperb foot and ankle! Whata sylph 
itis!’ Such was the ball-room tittle-tattle that 
ever accompanied Sir Henry and his lady, in 
passing through the mazes of a London season; 
and I doubt not the reader would have joined 
in it, could he have seen Lady Anne! Should 
1 attempt to present her bodily before him, 
he would suspect me of culling the hyper- 
boles of the novelist, while J should feel that 
after allI had failed. He should have seen for 
himself the light of passion—of feeling and 
thought—that shone in her blue eyes—the beau- 
teous serenity that reigned in her aristocratic 
brow—*‘ in all her gestures, dignity and love!’ 
There is a picture of a young lady by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that has been sworn to by hundreds 
as tire image of Lady Anne;and it is one worthy 
of the artist’s pencil, Not the least character 
istic trait about her, was the naivete with which 
she acknowledged her love of Sir Henry, dis- 
playing it on all occasions by 


“ Looks of reverent fondness,” 


that disdained concealment. And so was it with 
the Baronet. Each was the other’s pride and 
contentment; and both were the envy of society. 
Ah, wio could look upon them, and believe so 
dark a day was to come! 

In due time Sir Henry completed the exten- 
sive arrangements for his town residence; and 
by the beginning of the ensuing winter, Lady 
Anne found herself at the head of as noble an 
establishment as her heart could desire. The 
obsequious morning prints soon teemed with 
accounts of Ais dinners; and of the balls, routs, 
soirees, and converzasiones given by this new 
** queen of the evening hour.” Sir Henry, who 
represented his county in Parliament, and con- 
sequently had many calls upon his time—for he 
was rather disposed to be a “ working” mem- 
ber—let his lady have her own way. He min- 
gled but little in her gaities; and when he did, 
it was evident that his thoughts were elsewhere 
—that he rather tolerated, than enjoyed them. 
He soon settled into the habitudes of the man 
of political fashion, seldom deviating from the 
track, with all its absorbing associations, boun- 
ded by the Houseand the Clubs;—those sunk- 
rocks of many a woman’s domestic happiness! 
In short, Sir Hensy—man of fashion as he was— 
was somewhat of a character, and was given am- 
ple credit for sporting the ‘eccentric.’ His 
manners were marked by a dignity that often 
froze into almost surly abruptness; which, how- 
ever, was easily carried to the account of severe 
political applicationand abstraction. Towards 
his beautiful wife, however, he preserved a de- 
meanour of uniform tenderness. She could not 
form a wish that he did not even personally en- 
deavour to secure her the means of gratifying. 
Considering the number and importance of his 
public engagements, many wondered that he 
could contrive to be so often seen accompanying 
her in rides and about the Park and elsewhere; 
but who could name 


* The sacrifice affection would not yield!’ 


Some there were, however, who ere long ima- 
gined they detected a moodiness—an irritabi- 
lity —a restlessness—of which his political en- 
gagements afforded no sufficient explanation. 

They spoke of his sudden fits of absence, and 
the agitation he displayed on being startled from 
them. What could there be to disturb him? 
was he running beyond his income to supply his 
lady’s extravagance? was he offended at any 
lightness or indiscretion of which she might 
have been guilty? had he given credence to any 
of the hundred tales circulated in society of 
every woman eminent in the haut ton? was he 
embarrassed with the consequences of some 
deep political. move? No one could tell; but 
many marked the increasing indications of his 
dissatisfaction and depression. Observation soon 
fastened her keen eyes upon Lady Anne, and 


yletected occasional clouds upon her generally 


joyous countenance Her bright eye was often 
laden with anxiety; the colour of her cheek 
varied; the blandness and cheerfulness of her 
manner gave place to frequent abruptness, petu- 
lance, and absence; tymptoms, these, which soon 
set her friends sympathising, and her acquain- 
tance speculating, Whenever this sort of inquiry 
is aroused, charity asleep. She never seem- 
ed at ease, it was sad, in her husband’s presence 
—his departureseened the signal for her return- 
ing gayety. Straige to say, each seemed the 
conscious sourée o the other’s anxiety and ap- 
prehension. - Each had been detected casting 
furtive glances at he other—trackling one an- 
other’s motions, arfl listening, even, to one an- 
other’s conversatim; and some went so far as to 
assert that each hid been observed on such oc- 
casions to turn stildenly pale. What could be 
the matter? FEviry body wondered—no one 
knew. Some atfibuted their changed deport- 
ment to the saison consequent upon late 
hours and excitement; a few hinted the proba- 
bility of a family; many whispered that Sir Hen- 
ry—some that Lady Anne—gambled. Others, 
again, insinuated that each had too good cause to 
be dissatisfied with the other’s fidelity. When, 
however, it got currently reported that a letter 
was one evening given to Sir Henry at his club, 
which blanched his face and shook his hand as 
he read it—that his whole manner was disturbed 
tor days after, and that he even absented himself 
from a grand debate in the house—an occasion 
on which he was specially pledged to support 
his party—curiosity was at once heightened and 
bewildered. Then, again, it was undeniabl 
that they treated one another with the utmost 
tenderness—really—unequivocally. Lady Anne, 
however, daily exhibited symptoms of increas- 
ing disquietude; the lustre faded from her eye, 
the colour from her cheek—her vivacity totally 
disappeared—she no longer affected it. ‘How 
thin she gets!’ was an exclamation heard on all 
hands. ‘They were seen less frequently in so- 
ciety; and even when they did enter into it, 
*twas evidently an intolerable burden. Sighs 
were heard to escape from Lady Anne; hereyes 
were seen occasionally filled with tears; and it 
was woticed, that, on observing Sir Henry 
watching her—which was often the case—she 
made violent efforts to recover her composure. 
Thus in tears one evening, curiosity was strain- 
ed to the utmost when Sir Henry approached 
her, bowed among the gentlemen who were 
proposing to dance with her, drew her arm with- 
in his, and, with some trepidation of manner, 
quitted the room. ‘Good heaven! what can be 
behind the scenes?’ thought fifty different peo- 
ple who had witnessed this last exhibition. 

‘Afraid they lead a woful life together,’ said 
one. ‘/ never thought they would suit one ano- 
ther,’ was the reply. 

“Pon my soul,’ simpered a sickly scion of no- 
bility, ‘tis an odd thing to say—but—but—gad, 
I do believe I can explain it! Harleigh, I know, 
hates to see her dance with me—whew!’ 

‘Haven’t you seen her turn pale, and seem 
quite sick at heart, when she has noticed him 
talking to Miss ” wheezed an old Dowa- 
ger, whose daughter had attempted to join in 
the race for the Baronet’s hand? These, and 
a thousand others, were questions, hints, and 
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innuendoes bandied about everywhere during 
the remainder of the season: soon after the close 
of which, Lady Anne brought her husband a 
‘son and heir;’ and as soon as circumstances 
would permit, the whole establishment was or- 
dered, out of town—and Sir Henry and his lady 
set off no one knew whither. It was presently 
discovered, however, that they were spending 
the summer ina sequestered part of Switzer- 
land, At an advanced period of the autumn they 
returned to London: andthe little that was 
seen of them in society served to shew that their 
continental sojourn had worked little or no 
change in either—save Lady Anne, since her 
accouchement, was far more delicate in health 
than usual under similar circumstances. Ru- 
mour and speculation were suddenly revived by 
an extraordinary move of Sir Henry’s—he broke 
up, at a moment’s warning, his extensive town 
establishment, and withdrew toa beautiful man- 
sion about ten or twelve miles distant from the 
metropolis, Strange as was such astep, it had 
the effect, probably eontemplated by the Baro- 
net, of qnieting curiosity, as soon as the hubbub 
occasioned by the removal of its cause, had ceas- 
ed. In the vortex of London pleasure and dis- 
sipation, who can think of objects no longer 
present to provoke enquiry’? One thing was 
obvious—that Lady Anne’s family either were, 
or affected to be, in the dark about thesource 
of her disquietude. The old peer, whose health 
was rapidly declining, had removed to his native 
air, in aremote part of Ireland. Several of his 
daughters, fine fashionable women, continued in 
town. It was whispered that their visits to Sir 
Henry’s new residence had been coldly discou- 
raged: and thus, if secrecy and seclusion were- 
the objects aimed at by the Baronet, he appa- 
rently succeeded in attaining them. 

I may observe, that during the period above 
referred to, several enquiries had been made of 
me concering the topics in question, by my pa- 
tients, and others—who supposed that a former 
professional acquaintance with the Baronet, 
slight though it was, gave me some initiation 
into the mysteries of his ¢onduct. Such, I need 
hardly say, werequeries T was utterly unable to 
answer. Sir Henry, though a polite, was at 
all times a distant, unéommunicative man; and 
had he even been otherwise, we came but sel- 
dom into personal contact since his marriage, 
I therefore shared, instead of satisfying, tie pre- 
valent curiosity respecting his movements. 

It was late in the evening of the 25th of 
April, 181—, that a letter was put into my hand, 
bearing on the envelope the words, “ Private 
and confidential.” The frank was by Sir Henry 
Harleigh, and the letter, which also was from ° 
him, ran thus. Let the reader imagine my as- 
tonishment in perusing it!— ' 

* Dear Doctor »—My travelling carriage 
and-four will be at your door to-morrow morn- 
ing between nine and ten o’clock, for the pur- 
pose of conveying you down to my house, about 
ten miles from town—where your services are 
required. Let me implore you not to permit 
any engagement—short of life or death—to 
stand in your way of coming at the time, and in 
the mode I have presumed to pointout. Your 
presence—believe me!—is required on matters 
of special urgency,—and—you will permit me 
to add—of confidence. 1 may state, ina 
word, that the sole object of your visit is Lady 
Anne. I shall, if possible, and you are punctual, 
meet you on the road, in order that you may be 
in some measure prepared for the duties that 
will await you. Lam, &c. &c. 

Henry 


_ P. S. Pray forgive me if I say 1 have opened 
my letter for the sake of entreating you not to 
apprise any bedy of the circumstance of my 
sending for you.’ 

This communication threw me into a maze of 
conjectures. I apprehended that the ensuing 
morning would introduce me to some scene of 
distress—and my imagination could suggest only 
family discord as the occasion. I soon made the 
requisite arran nts: and when the morning 
came, without having shewn my wife the Baro- 
net’s letter, or giving her any clue to my de- 


stination, jumped into the pea-green chariot- 
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and-four the instant that it drew up to my door 
—and was presently whirled out of town at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. I observed that 
the panels had neither crest nor supporters; 
and the colour was not that of the Baronet’s. 
I did not meet the Baronet, as his letter had led 
me to expect. On reaching the park gates, 
which stood open, the groom leaped down the 
instant that the reeking horses could be stopped, 
opened the carriage-door, and with a respectful 
bow informed me that the Baronet begged I 
would alight at the gates, Of course I acquies- 
ced, and walked up the avenue to the house, 
full of amazement at the apparent mystery 


which was thrown about my movements. I as-_ 


cended the spreading steps which led to the 
hall-door, and even pushed it open without en- 
countering any one. On ringing the bell, how- 
ever, an elderly and not very neatly dressed 
female made her appearance—and asked me, 
with a respectful curtesy, whether my name 
was ‘Dr. ” On being answered in the 
affirmative, she said that Sir Henry was waiting 
for me in a room adjoining, and immediately 
led the way to it. I thought it singular enough 
that no male domestic should have hitherto 
made his appearance,—knowing that in town 
Sir Henry kept an unusually large retinue of 
such gentry. I thought, also, that I perceived 
something unusual, not only in the countenance 
and manner of the female whohad answered my 
summons, but the groom who attended me from 
town. I was soon, however, in the presence 
of the Baronet. The room was spacious and 
lofty, and furnished in a style of splendid ele- 
gance. Several busts, statues, and valuable 
paintings graced the corners and sides, together 
with a noble library, containing, I should think, 
several thousand volumes. Before I had timc 
to cast more than a cursory glance around me, 
Sir Henry issued froma door at the further 
extremity of the library, and advancing hastily 
to me, shook me by the hand with cordiality. 
He wore a flowered green velvet dressing-gown, 
and his shirt collars were turned down. I 
thought I had never seen a finer figure, or a 
more expressive countenance—the latter, how- 
ever, clouded with mingled sternness and anxi- 
ety. 

‘ Doctor,’ said he, conducting me to a seat, 
*I feel greatly obliged by this prompt attention 
to my wishes—which, however, I fear must have 
inconvenienced you. Have you breafasted”’ 

*Yes—but my drive has sharpened my appe- 
tite afresh—I think I could not resist a cup of 
chocolate or coffee.’ 

_ *Ah—good! I’m happy to hear it. Perhaps 
then you will permit me to take a turn round 
the garden—and then we will join Lady Anne 
in the breakfast-room?—I assented. There 
was something flurried in his manner and pe- 
remptory in his tone—I saw there was some- 
thing that agitated him, and waited for the de- 
nouement with interest. Ina moment or two, 
we were walking together in the garden, which 
we had entered through a glass door. 

* Doctor,’ said Henry, in a low tone, ‘I have 
sent for you ona most melancholy errand to- 
day’—he seemed agitated, and paused---procee- 
ding, ‘I have infinite satisfaction in being able 
to avail myself of your services, for 1 know that 
you are both kind and experienced---as well as 
---confidential’’ Again he paused, and looke 
full at me---1 bowed, and he resumed. , 

‘Possibly you may have occasionally heard 
surmises about Lady Anne and myself?--I be- 
lieve we have occasioned no little speculation 
latterly ?’---I smiled, and bowed off his inquiry. 
*1 am conscious that there has been some 
grounds for it’.--he continued with a sigh---‘and 
now I find the time is arrived when all must be 
known---I must explain it alltoyou. You have, 
I believe, occasionally met us in society, and re- 
collect her ladyship” 

‘ Several times, Sir He and I have a dis” 
tinct recollection of her.—Indeed’—— 

* Did it ever strike yuu that there was any- 
thing remarkable either in her countenance or 
deportment”’ 

I looked at a loss to understand him. 

*I—I mean—did you ever observe a certain 
peculiarity of expression in her features??-—he 
continued earnestly. 

*‘ Why—-let me see---I have certainly observ- 
ed her exhibit languor and lassitude—-her cheek 
has been pale, and her countenance now and 

_ then saddened with anxiety. I supposed, how- 
ever, theré was no unusual mode of accounting 
for it, Sir Henry’—I added with a smile. The 
Baronet’s face was clouded for a moment, as if 
‘with displeasure and anxiety.» 

Ah’--he replied hastily-=* I see--I under- 


a 


stand you—but you are quite mistaken—totally 
so. Pray, is that the general supposition” 

‘ Why--I am not aware of its being express- 
ed in so many words; but it was one that struck 
me immediately---as a matter of course.’ As I 
was speaking, I observed Sir Henry changing 
colour. 

Doctor said he, in a low agitated 
voice, grasping my arm as if with involuntary 
energy—‘ We have no timetolose, One word 
—alas, one word—will explain all. It is horri- 
ble torture tome—but I can Conceal it no longer. 
You must be told the truth at once. Lady 
Anne is—insane/? He rather gasped than 
spoke the last word. He stood suddenly still, 
and covered his face with his hands. He shook 
with agitation. Neither of us spoke for a mi- 
nute or two—except that I almost unconscious- 
ly echoed the last word he uttered. *Insane!— 
Why, I can scarcely believe my ears, Sir Henry. 
Do you use the last word in its literal—its medi- 
cal sense?” 

‘Yes, I do!—I mean that my wife is mad— 
Yes! with a madwoman you are asked to, sit 
down to breakfast. Ican assure you, Doctor 
, that the anguish I have latterly endured 
on this horrid account has nearly driven me to 
the same condition! Oh God, what a dreadful 
life has been mine for this last year or two, as I 
have seen this tremendous calamity gradually 
befalling me’ 

‘I implored him to restran his feelings.’ 

‘Yes—you are right,’ said he, after a pause, 
in which he tried to master Ilis emotion—‘ I have 
recovered myself. Let us 1epair to the break- 
fast-room. For Heaven’s sike, appear—if you 
can—as though nothing hadtranspired between 
us. Make any imaginable excuse you please 
for coming hither. Say you were called in by 
me, on my account—for—or—any complaint 
you choose to mention. It will be for you to 
watch my poor Lady Anne wth profound atten- 
tion—but, of course, not obvously. I shall take 
an opportunity—as if by charre—of leaving you 
alone with her. Afterward, we will concert 
the steps necessary in this dreadful emergency. 
By the way, you must expec. to see any thing 
wild or extravagant in her nanner. She will 
not appear even eccentric-for she is very 
guarded before strangers. Hush!’ said he, 
shaking, and turning round jalely—‘did you 
hear—no, it was a mistake!—dAlas, how nervous 
I am become!—I have perfect control over her 
—but watch her eye—-her mouth—her eye’— 
he shudered—‘ and you will know all! Now, 
Doctor, for mercy’s sake don’t commit yourself 
—or me!’ he whispered, as we regained the 
room we had quitted. He paused for a moment, 
as if to expend a heavy sigh,—and then open- 
ing the door through which he had orignally en- 
tered to receive me, ushered me into the break- 
fast-room. Lady Anne—beautiful creature— 
ina white morning-dress, sat be side the sil- 
ver urn, apparently reading the newspaper.— 
She seemed surprised at seeing me, and bowed 
politely when Sir Henry mentioned my name, 
without moving from her seat. Her cheek was 
very pale—and there was anexpression of deep 
anxiety—or rather apprehension—in her eye, 
which glanced’ rapidly from me to Sir Henry, 
and from him to me. With all his efforts, Sir 
Henry could not appear calm—his cheek was 
flushed—his hand unsteady—his voice thick— 
his manner flurried. 

‘Are not you well, Sir Henry?’ enquired his 
lady, looking earnestly at him. 

* Never better, love!’ he replied, with an 
effort at smiling. 

‘I fear I have disturbed your ladyship in read- 
ing the Morning Post,’ said I, interrupting an 
embarrassed pause. 

‘Oh, not at all, sir—not the least. There is 
nothing in it of any interest,’ she replied, with 
a faint sigh; ‘I was only looking over a silly ac- 
count of the Duchess of——’s fete. Do you 
take breakfast?’ addressing me. 

‘A single cup of tea, and a slice of this tongue, 
are all I shall trouble your ladyship for. Talk- 
ing, by the way, of fetes,’ I added, carelessly, 
‘it is whispered in the world that your ladyship 
had taken the veil—or—or—died—in short, we 
are all wondering what has become of your la- 
dyship—that is, of both of you!” 

‘Ah!’ said the Baronet, with affected eager- 
ness, ‘I suppose, by the way, we come in for our 
share of hintand innuendo! Pray, what is the 
latest coinage, doctor, from the mint of scandal 
and title-tattle?’ 

Lady Anne’s hand trembled as she handed 
me the cup of teal had asked for—andher eye 
settled apprehensively on that of her husband. 
‘Why, the general impression is, that you are 


playing misanthrope, in consequence of some 
political pique.’ Sir Henry laughed feebly. 

‘And your Ladyship, too, turns absentee! I 
fear you are not in the health—the brilliant 
spirits—which used to charm the world.’ 

‘Indeed, Doctor, I am not! I am one of the 
many victims’———— 

‘ Of ennui,’ interrupted the Baronet, quickly, 
fixing an imperative eye upon his lady, I saw 
with what nervous apprehension, lest she should 
afford even the desired corroboration of what 
he had told me in the en. 

‘Yes, yes, ennui,’ she replied, timidly, ad- 
ding, with a sigh, ‘f wonder the world remem- 
bers us so long.’ 

‘I have a note to write, Doctor,’ said the Ba- 
ronet suddenly, treading at the same time gen- 
tly on my foot, ‘which I intend to beg you will 
carry up to townfor me, Will you excuse me 
for a few moments”? Ibowed. ‘ Lady Anne, I 
dare say, will entertain you from the Morning 
Post—ha! ha!’ 

She smiled faintly. I observed Sir Henry’s 
eyes fixed upon her, as he shut the door, with 
an expression of agonizing apprehension. The 
reader may imagine the peculiar feeling of em- 
barrassment with which i found myself at length 
alone with Lady Anne. Being ignorant of the 
degree or species of her mental infirmity, I felt 
much at a loss how to shape my conversation. 
As far as one could judge from appearance, she 
was as perfectly sane as I considered myself.— 
1 could detect no wildness of the eye--no inco- 
herence of language—-no eccentricity of deport- 
ment—nothing but anair of languor and anxi- 
ety. 
‘sir Henry is looking well,’ said I, as he clos- 
ed the door. 

‘ Yes—he always looks well; even if he were 
ill, he would not /ook so.’ 

‘I wish I could sincerely compliment your 
ladyship on your looks,’ I continued, eyeing her 
keenly. 

‘ Certainly—I have been better than I am at 
present,’ she replied, with a sigh—‘What I have 
to complain of, however, is not somuch bodiily 
ailing, as lowness of spirits.’ 

* Your ladyship is not the first on whom a sud- 
den seclusion from society has had similar effects, 
Then why not return to town—at least for a 
season?” 

‘There are—reasons—why I should at pre- 
sent prefer to continue in retirement,’ she re- 
plied,dropping her eyes toavoid the steadfast 
look with which I regarded them. 

‘ Reasons! permit me to ask your ladyship the 
import of such mysterious terms?” I enquir- 
ed, with gentle earnestness, drawing my chair 
nearer to her, believing that the ice was at 
length broken. 

‘I am not aware, Doctor,’ said she, coldly, 
‘that I said anything that should be called mys- 
terious.’ 

‘Pardon, pardon me, my lady! I was only 
anxious lest you might have any secret source of 
anxiety preying on your mind, and from which 
I might have the power of relieving you. Per- 
mit me to say, how deeply grieved I am to see 
your ladyship’s altered looks. I need not dis- 
guise the fact that Sir Henry is exceedingly 
anxious on your account?—— 

‘What! what! Sir Henry anxious—on my ac- 
count’’she repeated, with an air of astonishment; 
‘ why, can it then be possible that Jam the ob- 
ject of your present visit, Dr. ? 

I paused fora moment. Why should I con- 
ceal or deny the fact, thought I. 

** Your ladyship guesses aright. Sir Henry’s 
anxieties have brought me hither this morning. 
He wishes me to ascertain whether your ladyship 
labours under indisposition of any kind.” 

‘ And pray, Doctor,’ continued her ladyship, 
turning pale as she spoke, ‘ what does he ima- 
gine my complaint to be? Didhe mention any 
particular symptoms?”' 

‘Indeed he did—lassitude—loss of appetite— 
lowness of spirits.” 

She raised her handkerchief to her eyes, 
which, glistening with tears, she presently di- 
rected to the window, as if she dreaded to en- 
counter mine. Herlips quivered with emotion. 

‘ Dear lady, for Heaven’s sake be calm! Why 
should you distress yourself” said I, gently 
placing my fingers upon her wrist, at which she 
started, withdrew her hand, looked me rather 
wildly full in the face, and bursuing into tears, 
wept for some momentsiin silence. 

* Oh, Doctor at length she sobbed, 
in hesitating, passionate accents—* you cannot 
—you cannot imagine how very ill I am—here,’ 
placing her hand upon her heart. ‘1am a wretch- 


more unfortunate being! I shall never, never 
be happy again,’ she continued, vehemently. 

‘Come, come, your Ladyship must make a 
confidant of me!—What, in Heaven’s name, 
can be the meaning of all this emotion’ No 
one, sure, can have used you ill? Come, tell 
me all about it!’ 

‘Oh, I cannot—I dare not! Itis a painful 
secret to keep, but it would be dreadful to tell 
it. Have you really no idea of it? Has it not, 
then, been openly whispered about in the 
world!’ she enquired eagerly, with much wild- 
ness in her manner. 

Alas, poor Lady Anne! Ihad seen and heard 
enough to satisfy me that her state corroboaat- 
ed the fears expressed by Sir Henry, whose 
return at that moment, with a sealed note in 
his hand, put an end to our melancholy fe/e-a- 
tete. 


What wretchedness were in his features at that 
moment! 1 saw by his manner that he desired 
me to rise and take’my leave; and after a few 
words on indifferent subjects, I rose, bowed to 
her ladyship, and, accompanied by the Baronet, 
withdrew. 

‘Well, am I right or wrong, Doctor, in my 
terrible suspicions’? enquired the Baronet, his 
manner much disturbed,. and trembling from 
head to foot, as we stood together in the large 
bow-window ofhis library. I sighed, and shook 
my head. 


arrangement I have been obliged to adopt in 
the house” 

I told him the substance of what had passed 
betweenus. He sighed profoundly, and cover- 
ed his eyes for a moment with his hands. 

‘Is her Ladyship ever violent?’ I enquired. 

* No—seldom—never, never! I wish she 
were! Any thing—any thing to dissipate the 
horrid monotony of melancholy madness—but 
I cannot bear to talk on the subject. I can 
scarcely control my feelings!’ He turned from 
me and stood looking through the window, 
evidently overpowered with grief. Fora mi- 
nute or two neither of us spoke. 


said he, suddenly turning again towards me— 
‘ Doctor, what, in Heaven’s name—what is to 
be done in this tremendous emergency? Tet 
ourfirst care be to prevent exposure. I sup- 
pose—a temporary seclusion, I am afraid, will 
be necessary?’ he added, in a hollow whisper, 
looking gloomily at me. I told him I feared 
such a course would be advisable, if not even 
necessary, and assured him that he need be 
under no apprehension on that score, for there 
were many admirable retreats for such patients 
as his unfortunate lady—where privacy, com- 
fort, amusement. and skilful serveillance, were 
combined. I told him not to despond of bis 
lady’s early restoration to society. 

‘Oh, Doctor!’—he groaned, clasping his 
hands vehemently together—‘ the maddening 
thought that my sweet, my darling wife, must 
be banished from my bosom—from her home— 
from her child—and become the inmate of—of 
> He ceased abruptly. A wild smile 
shot across his features. 

‘Doctor,’ said he, lowering his tone toa faint 
whisper, ‘can I trust you with asecret? Lknow 
fam acting imprudently—unnecessarily disclos- 
ing it—but I know it will be safe with you/’ 

I bowed, and listened in breathless wonder 
* * * My flesh crept from head to foot as 
he wenton. [I had been all along the dupe of 
4 MADMAN. His eye was fixed upon me with 
a devilish expression. The shock deprived me 
of utterance—for a while, almost of sight and 
hearing. 1 was starled back into consciousness, 
by a loud laugh uttered by the Baronet. He 
was pointing at me, with his arm and finger 
extended, almost touching my face, with an air 
of derision. The dreadful truth flashed all at 
once upon my mind. I could now understand 
the illness,—the melancholy of Lady Anne— 
whose blanched countenance, looking through 
the half-opened door, caught my eye at that 
moment, as I happened to turn in the direction 
of the breakfast-room. I trembled lest the 
madman should also see her, and burst into vio- 
lence! 

* * * Thad been pondering all the while 
on the proper course to follow under such ex- 
traordinary and melancholy circumstances, and 
therefore permitted him to ramble on as he 
pleased. First and foremost,’ his countenance 
suddenly fell, and he cast a disturbed glance at 
the breakfast-room door, ‘we must thake some 


|ed, amiserable woman! There never lived 


decisive arrangements about poor Lady Anne. 


He cast a sudden keen glance of scrutiny 
at his lady and me, and then went up to her, f 
and kissed her tenderly without speaking.— f 


‘Did she make any allusions to the present | 


‘ The dreadful subject forces itself upon us,’ | 
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She knows my secret, and it is the thoughts of 
it that have turned her head—( women, yon 
know, cannot bear sudden fortune! )—but, oh! 
such a gentle madness is hers!’ He uttered this 
Jast exclamation in a tone that touched my 
heart to the quick; melting, moving, soul-subdu- 
ing was it, as some of the whispers of Kean in 
Othello! 

‘Doctor,’ he commenced abruptly, after a 

quse, ‘let me consider of it for a moment—a 


® thought suggests itself—I would not have her 


® brows. 


feelings wounded for worlds!—I’ll consider of 


jt—and presently tell you my determination.’ 


--He folded his arms on his breast, and walked 
slowly up and down the library, as if engaged 
in profound contemplation, and so continued 
for five or ten minutes,as if he hud utterly forgot- 


F ten me, who stood leaning against the window- 


frame, watching him with unutterable feelings. 
What should 1 do? It was next to impossible 


| for me to have another interview with Lady 


Anne before leaving. it 
' whole advisable not to alarm his suspicions by 


I thought it on the 


any such attempt, but to take my departure as 
quietly and quickly as possible: determined, on 


reaching London, to communicate immediately 
}with Mr. Courthrope, his brother-in-law, with 


) whom I had some little acquaintance, and with 
» him suggest such measures as were necessary 


to secure the safety, not only of the Baronet, 


) but his wretched lady. This resolution formed, 
» I felt anxious to be gone. Asthe poor Baronet’s 


cogitations, however, seemed far from ap- 


} proaching a close, I found it necessary to inter- 
rupt him. 


window-recess, ‘I must leave you, for I have | 


‘Well, Sir Henry,’ said I; moving from the 


| many engagements in town.’ 


‘Do you know, now,’ said he, with a puzzled 
air, ‘1 positively cannot remember whatat was 
I had to think about! How very absurd! Vat 
was it, now” standing still, and corrugating his 
‘Oh, it was whether it would be pro- 


@ per for me to see Lady Anne before I left—Ah,’ 


ning. 


said he briskly, ‘aye, so it was—I recollect— 
why—see Lady Anne?—No-—-I think not,’ he 
replied, with an abrupt, peculiartone and man- 
ner, as if displeased with the proposal, ¢ I will 
accompany you to the road, where you will find 
the carriage in readiness to take you back to 
town.’ He at the same time took from a pock- 
et-book in his bosom pocket a note-case, and 
gave me a check, by way of fee, of £500! 

‘By the way,’ said he, abruptly, as arm-in-arm 
we walked down to the park gates, ‘what, after 


} all, are we todo with Lady Anne? How strange 
§ that we should have forgotten her! Well, what 


step do you intend to take next”—I sighed. 
‘1 must turn it over carefully in my mind, 
before I commit myself.’ 
Ah, Sallust!—Priusquam incipias—consulto; 
sed ubi consulueris—sed ubi consulueris, Doctor 
> 


« Mature facto, opus sit, Sir Henry,’ I replied, 


} humouring his recollection. 


‘Good. There never was any thing more 
curt and pretty.” He repeated the sentence. 
* Well, and what will you do? 

‘I cannot precisely say at present; but you 
may rely upon seeing me here again this eve- 
I hope you will conceal it from Lady 
Anne, however, or it might alarm her.’ 

‘Mind me, Doctor,’ said he abruptly, his 
features clouding over with a strange expression 
* I—I—will have no violence used.’ 

* Violence! my dear Sir Henry! violence! 
God forbid!’ IL exclaimed, with unaffected 
amazement. 

‘Of course, Doctor, I hold you personally,’ 
laying a strenuous emphasis on the last word, 
*I hold you personally responsible for whatever 
measures may be adopted. Here, however, is 
the carriage. I shall await your return with 
anxiety.” [shook him by the hand, and step- 
ped into the chariot. 

‘Good morning—good morning, Sir Henry!’ 
I exclaimed, as the postilions were preparing to 
start. He put in hishead at the window, and 
in a hurried tone. whispered,—* On second 
thoughts, Dr——, I shall decline any further 
interference in the matter—at least to-day.’— 
He had scarcely uttered the last words, when 
the chariot drove off. . 

*Hollo! hark ye, fellow! stop! stop!’ shouted 
the Baronet, at the top of his voice, ‘ stop, or 
I'll fire!” The postilions, who, I observed, had 
set off at pretty near a gallop, seemed disposed 
to continue it; but on hearing the last alarming 
words, instantaneously drew up. 1 looked with 
amazement through the window, and beheld Sir 
Henry hurrying towards us—fury in his features, 
and a pocket-pistol in his extended right hand. 


‘Good God, Sir Henry!’ I exclaimed, terror- 
struck, * what can be the meaning of this ex- 
traordinary conduct?” 

‘A word in your ear, Doctor,’ he panted, 
coming close up to the carriage door. 

‘Speak, for Heaven’s sake, speak, Sir Henry,’ 
said I, leaning my head towards him. 

‘I suspect you intend violent measures towards 
me, Doctor. 

‘Against you!’ Violent measures—against 
anybody?—yYou are dreaming, Sir Henry!’ 

‘Ah, I see further into your designs than you 
imagine, Doctor ——! You wish to extract my 
secret from me, for your own exclusive advan- 
tage. So mark me—if you come to——Hall, 
you shallnot return alive—so help me ——! 
Adieu!’ He strode haughtily off, waved his 
hand to the terrified postilions, and we soon 
lost sight of the unhappy madman. I threw 
myself back in my seat completely bewildered. 
Not only my own safety, but that of Lady Anne 
was menaced. What might not frenzy prompt 
him todo, during my absence, and on my re- 
turn? Full of these agitating thoughts, I re- 
joiced to find myself thundering downward, as 
fast as four horses could carry me, in obedience 
to the orders I had given to the postilions, the 
instant that Sir Henry quitted us. At length we 
reached a steep hill, that compelled us to slack- 
en our pace, and give breath to our panting 
horses. LI opened the front window, and be- 
spoke the nearest postillion: ‘ Boy, there! = 
Are you in Sir Henry’s service?’ 

‘ No, sir, not exactly—but we sarves him as 
much as thof we was, for the matter of that,’ he 
replied, touching his hat. 

‘ Were you surprised to see what occurred at 
starting? 

‘ No, sir,’ he replied, lowering his tone, and 
looking about him, as if he expected to find the 
Baronet at his heels. ‘ He’s done many a stran- 
ger thing nor that, sir, lately!’ 

[It was soon ascertained from them that the 
Baronet’s madness was fully known among the 
domestics. 

‘Well!’ said I, with a sigh, ‘but what does 
her Ladyship all this while? 

* Oh, sir, our poor lady is worn almost, in a 
manner, to skin and bone. She follows him about 
like a ghost and cries her eyes out; but for all 
that, she is so gentle-like, he’s woundy starn 
with her, and watches her just like a cat does a 
mouse, as one would say! Once he locked her 
in her bedroom all day, and only gave her 
bread and water! But the strangest thing is yet 
to come, sir; he makes out that it’s Aer that’s 
mad! so that fora long time, we all believed it 
was so—for, sir, it’s only of late, that we began 
to see how the real truth of the matter stood, 
sir. Sir Henry was always, since we’ve known 
him, a bit queer or so, but steady in the main; 
and so our poor lady was always mopish and 
melancholic like, it was natral we should give in 
to believe it was her that was, as one would say, 
melancholy. mad, and so all true what Sir Henry 
said of her? 

‘Is Sir Henry ever violent?’ 

‘Lord, sir! Miss Higgins, that’s the cook, 
tells strange tales of him just latterly. He bolts 
every door, great and small, in the Hall, with 
his own hands, every night, and walks about in 
it with a loaded blunderbuss!’ 

‘ Miss Sims,’ said the further postilion, ‘that’s 
my lady’s maid, told Mrs. Higgins, and she told 
my sister, who told me, as a secret, sir, that 
Sir Henry always sleeps every night with a bare 
drawn sword under his pillow, and a couple 
of loaded pistols stuck into the watch-pockets, 
as they call ’em, and frightens my Lady to death 
with his pranks!’ 

_ Icould scarcely believe what they were tell- 
ing me. 

* Why, my boy, I cannot believe that all this 
is true!’ 

**Deed, sir, we wish it warn’t!’ 

‘How long have you known it? 

* Only a day back, or so.’ 

‘ And why did not you setoff for London, and 
te 4 

‘Lord, sir—us spread about that Sir Henry 
was mad! Nobody would believe us, for he’s 
woundy cunning, and can talk as grave as a 
judge, and as good as the parson, when he 
chooses; an’ that being so, if we’d gone up to 
town with them stories, the great folk would ha’ 
come done, and he’d a’ persuaded them it was 
all false and what would have become of we?’ 

‘And what is become of the servants? Are 
they all dumb” 

‘ Yes, sir, ina manner, seeing as how they 
have been bound to silence by our poor lady, 


| till she should tell them to give the alarm; an’ 


he’s been too cunning latterly to give her op- 
portunity of doing so. 
your coming, I’ll warrant me, for scarce a fly 
dare leave the house but he’d be after it!’ 

‘ Drive on—drive on, boys, for your lives,’ 
said I, finding we had at length surmounted the 
hill, and directed them to go at once to the 
house of Mr. Courthrope. Indeed there was 
not a moment to be lost, for it was clear that the 
madman’s suspicions were roused, indefinite as 
might be his apprehensions; and his cunning 
and violence, each equally to be dreaded, might 
prompt him to take some dangerous, if not fatal 
step, inmy absence, Fortunately,! found Mr. 
Courthrope at home, and immeasurably shocked 
he was at my intelligence. It seemed that the 
Barohet and he had been totally estranged for 
some months, owing to an affront, which he 
was now Satisfied arose out of his unhappy re- 
lative’s insanity. Our arrangements were soon 
made. We exchanged the chariot in which I 
had returned to town for a commodious car- 
riage, calculated to hold four or five persons,and 
drove at once to the residence of Dr. Y—, 
one of the most eminent ‘mad-doctors,’ as they 
are somewhat unceremoniously denominated.— 
Our interview was but brief. In less than half 
an hour, Dr. Y——, Mr. Courthrope, and I, 
with two keepers, deposited ourselves respec- 
tively within and without the vehicle, and set off 
direct for Hall. 

Mr. Courthrope and I were sad enough; but 
little Dr. ¥ was calm and lively as if he were 
obeying an invitation to dinner! 

‘Suppose Harleigh should grow desperate— 
should offer resistance!’ said Mr. Courthrope, 
very pale. 

‘ Nothing more likely,’ replied Dr. Y 
coolly. 

‘But what is to be done? My cousin was al- 
ways an athletic man; and now that the strength 
of madness—— 

‘Pho, my dear sir, he would be butas a child 
in the hands of those two fellows of mine out- 
side—like a wild elephant between two tame 
ones—ha, ha!’ 

* You, { dare say, have witnessed so many of 
those scenes,’ said I, with a faint smile—for his 
indifference hurt ne; it jarred upon my own 
excited feelings. 

‘For Heaven’s sake—for Lady Anne’s sake, 
Dr. Y ” sad Mr. Courthrope agitatedly, 
as a suddentura of the road brought us in 
sight of——Hall, ‘let nothing like violence be 
used. 

‘Oh, most assuredly not. ’Tis a system I al- 
wayseschewed. Never do by foul, what may 
be accomplished by fair means. Our conduct 
will be regulated toa hair by that of Sir Henry. 
Only leave him to us,and—by hook or by crook, 
we'll secure him.’ 

‘But, suppose he should have fire-arms,’ said 
I; ‘I know he carries them—he pointed a loaded 
pistol at me this morning.’ 

‘My dear Doctor, how did you know it was 
loaded ? ’*Tis what one would have called at 
the schools a gratuitous assumption! Madmen 
have vast penchant for terrifying with fire-arms, 
but somehow they always forget the ammuni- 
tion!” 

* But only put the case; suppose Sir Henry 
should have got possession of a pistol ready to 
his hand!’ 

‘Certainly, insuch acase something awkward 
might occur,” replied Dr. Y » seriously, 
‘but I trust a good deal to the effect of my eye 
upon him from the first. ’Tis a kind of talisman 
among my patients——ha, ha!’ 

‘Poor Lady Anne!’ exclaimed Mr. Courthrope 
‘ what will become of her?’ 

‘Ah! she must be reasoned with, and kept 
out éf the way; otherwise we may expect a 
scene!’ replied matter-of-fact Dr. Y. 

Now there was a certain something about this 
my professional brother that was intolerable to 
me; a calm, self-satisfied air, a smirking civility 
of tone and manner, thatcoupled with his truly 
dreadful calling, and the melancholy enterprise 
which he at present conducted, really revolted 
me. How doleful—how odious—would be the 
jocularity of Jack Ketch! And, again, when 
the Doctor, who was a well-bred man, saw the 
sickening agitation of his two companions, there 
was an artificial adaptation of his manner, in the 
tones of his voice, and the expression of his fea- 
tures, that offended me, because one felt it to be 
assumed, in consideration of our weakness! He 
was, however, in his way, a celebrated and suc- 
cessful man, and I believe deserved to be so. 

In due time we reached the park gate, and 
Dr. ¥ » Mr. Courthrope, and I, there 


She’ll be main glad o’| 


a leisurely pace to the hall-door. I rang the 
bell, and, after waiting nearly a minute or two, 


an elderly woman answered our summons. 
Mr. Courthrope. 

‘No, sir,’ was the prompt reply. 

‘And why not? 


highest importance.’ 


‘Indeed! Then you should have comea little 


earlier!’ 


“Come a little earlier” said I; ‘what do you 
mean? Sir Henry himself appointed this even- 


in 


‘Then it’s clear he must have changed his 
mind; for he and my lady both set off in a 
post-chajse-and-four some two hours ago, how- 
somever, and I don’t know where, either; per- 


haps you had better go after him!” 

We stood looking at one another in amaze- 
ment, 

‘In what direction did he go” I enquired. 

‘Down the road, sir. He desired me to tell 
any one that might call, that he had gone off to 
Wales.’ 

I sighed with vexation and alarm; Mr. Cour- 
thrope looked pale with apprehension; while 
Dr. ¥ , with his eyes half-closed, stood 
looking with a smiling inquisitiveness at the con- 
fident woman that was addressing us. A pretty 
stand still were we arrived at! What was now 
to be done? 

‘Here!’ said Dr. Y——, in an under tone, 
beckoning us to follow him to a little distance 
from the door. We did so. 

‘Pho, pho!’ he whispered, taking our arms 
into his—‘the woman is trifling with us. Sir 
Henry is at this moment in the Hall—aye, as 
surely as we are now here!’ 

‘Indeed! How can you possibly” 

‘Ah, he must be very clever, either sane or 

insane, that can deceive meinthese matters!— 
*Tis all a trick of Sir Henry’s—I’ll lay my life 
on’t. The woman did nottell her tale natu- 
rally enough. Come, we’ll search the Hall, 
however, before we go back again ona fool’s 
errand! Come, my good woman.’ said he, as 
we re-ascended the steps, ‘you have not told 
us the truth. We happen to know that the 
Baronet and his lady are at this moment above 
stairs, for we saw him just now at the corner of 
the window.’ 
This cool invention confounded the woman, 
and she began to hesitate. ‘Come,’ pursued 
our spokesman, ‘you had better be candid; we 
will be so—and tell you we are determined to 
search the Hall from one end to the other, from 
top to bottum—but we will find him we come 
to see.’ 

‘Oh, lord!’ replied the woman, with an air 
of vexation. ‘You must do as you please, gen- 
tlemen—lI’ve given you my answer, and you’ll 
take the consequences.’ 

With this she left us. After a short consul- 
tation, sir. Courthrope volunteered to go through 
the principalrooms alone. In about ten min- 
utes’ time he returned, not having seen any 
thing of the fugitives, except a letter lying on 
the library-table, in the Baronet’s frank, the ink 
of which was scarcely dry. It proved only, 
however, a blank envelope. We determined 
together to commence a strict search over the 
whole Hall. Every room, however, we explor- 
edin vain, and began to despair of success.— 
The back-drawing room we examined again, 
hoping to find some note or letter that might 
give us a clue to the Baronet’s retreat, It com- 
manded a fine view of the grounds; and afier 
standing for some moments at the window, nar- 
rowly scrutinizing every shrub or tree that we 
could fancy Sir Henry lurking either in, or near 
—we turned together in council once more.— 
Where could he be? Had he really left the 
place! We cast our eyes on the mantel-piece 
and table, on which were scattered various pa- 
pers, notes, cards, &c. and one or two volumes, 
with the Baronet’s manuscript notes in the mar- 
gin—and sighed. This, Mr. Courthrope in- 
formed us, was Sir Henry’s favourite room, be- 
cause Of the prospect it commanded. We could 
however, see nothing to cast a ray of informa- 
tion upon the subject of our enquiries. We de- 
termined then, to commence arigorous search 
of the outer premises, but were delayed, for a 
time, by the violence of the storm. The after- 
noon had been very gloomy, and at length the 
rain came down in torrents. The thunder rat- 
tled directly overhead, in fearful proximity, fol- 
lowed ina second or two by lightning of terri- 
ble vividness. Peal upon peal, flash after flash, 
and the continued hissing of the hail and heavy 


alighted, directing the carriage to follow us at 


* ‘Can we see Sir Henry Harleigh” enquired 


My good woman, we must 
see Sir Henry immediately, on business of the 


rain, followed one another, with scarce a minute’s 
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intermission. Nothing attracted the eye with- 
out, but the drenched gloomy grounds, and the 
angry lightning-laden sky; a prospect this, 
which, coupled with thoughts of the melancho- 
ly errand on which we were engaged, complete- 
ly depressed our spirits---at least I can answer 
for my own. 

’ Gloomy enough work this, within and with- 
out!” exclaimed Dr. Y . “if Sir Henry 
is travelling, he will be cooled a little, I ima- 
gine.” 

“What can he have done with Lady Anne? 
1 tremble for her safety!” exclaimed Mr. Cour- 
thrope. 

‘Oh, you may depend she’s safely stowed 
somewhere or other! These madmen are crafty 
beyond”—said Dr. Y , when the door of 
an old-fashioned oaken cabinet, which we had 
examined, but imagined locked, were sudden- 
ly thrown wide open, and forth stepped the 
Baronet, in a travelling costume, with a com- 
posed haughty air. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he calmly, ‘fare you aware 
of the consequences of what you are doing? Do 


you know that Lam Sir Henry Harleigh, and | 


that this happens to be my house? By what 
warrant—at whose command—dv you thus pre- 
sume to intrude upon my privacy mm 

He paused, his hand continuing extended to- 
wards us with acommanding air. His posture 
would have charmed a painter. The sudden- 
ness of his appearance completely ustounded 
Mr. Courthrope and myself, but not so Dr. Y— 
the experienced Dr. Y ! who, with a con- 
fident bow and smile, stepped forward to meet 
Sir Henry almost at the moment of his entree, 
just asif he had been awaiting it. Never, in 
my life, did 1 witness such a specimen of con- 
summate self-possession., ‘ 

‘ Sir Henry, you have relieved us,’ said Dr. 
Y——, with animation, ‘from infinite embarrass- 
ment; we have been searching for you in every 
corner of the house!’ 

‘You have been—searching—for me, sir!— 
Your name?’ exclaimed the Baronet, with min- 
gled hauteur and astonishment, stepping back a 

ace or two, and drawing himself up to his full 
eight. 

3 ol Sir Henry, relieve us, by saying where 
her ladyship is to be found!’ pursued the imper- 
turbable Dr. Y . Icould scarcely tell why, 
but I felt that the Doctor had mastered the mad- 
man—as if by magic. The poor Baronet’s un- 
steady eye wandered from Dr. Y—— to me; 
and from me to Mr. Courthrope. 

‘Once more, sir, 1 beg the favour of your 
name?’ he repeated, not, however, with his for- 
mer firmness. 

‘Dr. Y——,,’ replied that gentleman, prompt- 
ly, bowing low. 

The Baronet started. ‘Dr. Y » of —?’ he 
whispered, after a pause, in a low thrilling 
tone. 

‘Precisely—the same, at your service, Sir 
Henry,” replied the Doctor, again bowing. Sir 
Henry’s features whitened sensibly. He turned 
aside as if he could not bear to look upon Dr. 
Y— , and sunk into a chair beside him, mur- 
muring, ‘Then I am ruined!’ 

‘Do not, Sir Henry, distress yourself!’ said 
Dr. Y , mildly, approaching him—but he 
was motioned off with an air of disgust. Sir 
Henry’s averted countenance was full of hor- 
ror. We stood perfectly silent and motion- 
less, in obedience to the hushing signals of Dr. 

‘George,’ said Sir Henry, addressing Mr. 
Courthrope, in a faltering tone, ‘You are not 
my enemy’——— 

‘Dear, dear Henry!’ exclaimed Mr. Cour- 
thrope, running towards him, and grasping 
his hand, while the tears nearly overflowed. 

‘Go and bring Lady Anne hither!’ said the 
Baronet, his face still averted, ‘you will find 
her in the summer-house, awaiting my return!’ 

Mr. Courthrope, after an affirmative nod from 

. Dr. Y——and myself, hurried off on his errand, 
and in a few minutes returned, accompanied— 
or rather preceded by Lady Anne, who, in a 
travelling dress, flew up the grand staircase, 
purst open the doors, and rushed into the room 
almost shrieking, ‘Where—where is he? Dear, 
dear Henry! my husband! What have they done 
to you? Whither are they going to take you’— 
Ob, wretch!’ She groaned, turning towards 
me her pale, beautiful countenance, full of des- 
peration, ‘is all this your doing!—Love! love,’ 
_ ddressing her husband—who never once mov- 
ed from the posture in which he first placed 
himself in the chair, ‘1 am your wife! Your own 
Anne!’ and she flung her arms around his neck, 
kissing him with frantic vehemence. 


‘I thought we should have a scene!’ whisper- 
ed Dr. Y in my ear, * twas very wrong in 
me to permit her coming. Pray be calm, my 
Lady,’ said he, ‘do, for God’s sake—for pity’s 
sake—be calm,’ he continued, apparently un- 
noticed by Sir Henry, whose eyes were fixed 
on the floor, as if be were in profound medita- 
tion. ‘You will only aggravate his sufferings.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she gasped, * V'll be calm—I am so 
—There:] am very calm now;’ and she strained 
her grasp of Sir Henry with convulsive violence 
—he all the while passive in her arms asa statue. 
Dr. Y—— looked embarrassed. ‘This will never 
do—we shall have Sir Henry becoming unma- 
nageable,’ he whispered. | 

‘Can I say a single word to your Ladyship 
alone” he inquired softly. 

‘No—no—no,’ she replied, with mournful ve- 
hemence through her closed teeth—‘ you shall 
NEVER part me from my husband. Shall they 
love? dearest” und loosing her embrace for a 
moment, she looked him in the face with ago- 
nizing tenderness, and suddenly re-clasped her 
arms around him with the energy of despair. 

‘Speak to herladyship—calm her—you alone 
have the power,’ said Dr. Y——, addressing Sir 
Henry, with the air of a man who expects to be 
—who knows that he will be obeyed. His voice 
seemed to recall the Baronet from a reverie, or 
rather rouse him from a state of stupor, and he 
tenderly folded his lady in his arms, saying, 
fondly, ‘Hush, hush, dearest, I will protect you.’ 

‘There, there, did you hear him? Were these 
the words of —of—a—madman?’ almost shriek- 
ed Lady Anne. 

‘Hush, Anne, my love, my dearest, sweet 
Anne. They say we must part,’ exclaimed the 
wretched husband, in tones of thrilling pathos, 
wiping away the tears that showered from his 
poor wife’s eyes— but ’tis only for a while’ 

‘They never shall—they never shall—I won’t 
—I won’t,’ she sobbed hysterically. He folded 
her closer in his arms—and looking solemnly 
upwards, repeated the words, *Take—oh take 
her to your care.’ He then burst into a loud 
laugh, relaxed his hold, and his wretched wife 
fell swooning into the arms of Mr. Courthrope, 
who instantly carried her from the room. 

‘Now, Sir Henry—not a moment is to be lost,’ 
said Dr. Y ‘Our carriage is ut the door— 
you must step into it, and accompany us to 
town. Her ladyship will follow soon after, in 
your own carriage.’ 

He rose and buttoned his surtout. ‘* What,’ 
said he eagerly, ‘has his majesty really sent for 
me, and in a friendly spirit? But,’ addressing 
mc, with a mysterious air, ‘you’ve not betrayed 
me, have you” 

‘Never—and never can J, dear sir Henry, ‘I 
replied with energy. 

‘Then I at once attend you, Dr. Y——. Roy- 
alty must not be trifled with. I suppose you 
have the sign-manual” Dr. Y nodded; and 
without a further inquiry after Lady Anne, Sir 
Henry accompanied us down stairs, took his hat 
and walkiag-stick from the hall-stand, drew on 
his gloves, and, followed by Dr. Y——, stepped 
into the carriage, which set off at a rapid rate, 
and was soon out of sight. I hastened, with a 
heavy heart, to the chamber whither Lady Anne 
had been conducted. Why should I attempt to 
dilate upon the sufferings I there witnessed— 
to exhibit my wretched patient writhing on the 
rack of torture? Sweet suffering lady! Your 
sorrows are recorded above. Fain would I draw 
a curtain between your intense agonies and the 
cold scrutiny of the unsympathizing world! 

From Lady Anne’s maid | gathered a dreadful 
corroboration of the intelligence I had obtain- 
ed in the morning. True 1} found it to be, that 
every domestic, except herself and the cook, 
had been dismissed by the despotic Baronet; the 
former retaining her place solely through the 
peremptoriness of his lady, the latter from ne- 
cessity. Why did not the disbanded servants 
spread the alarm?—was explained by the cun- 
summate cunning which Sir Henry, to the last, 
concealed his more violent extravagances, and 
the address with which he fixed upon Lady 
Anne the imputation of insanity, alleging fre- 
quently, as the cause of dismissing his servants, 
his anxiety to prevent their witnessing the hu- 
miliation of his Lady. More effectually to se- 
cure himself impunity, he had supplied them 
liberally with money, and sent them into Wales! 
On one occasion he had detected Sims—the 
maid—in the act of running from the Hall, with 
the determination, at all hazards, of disclosing 
the fearful thraldom in which they were kept 
by the madman; but he seemed apprized of her 
movements—she fancied, even of her intentions 


—as if by magic;—met her at the Hall gates, 


and threatened to shoot her, unless she instantly 
returned, and on her knees took an oath of se- 
crecy for the future. He would not allow a 
stranger, or visitor of any description, under any 
pretence, to enter the precincts of the Hall, or 
any member of his family, as above mentioned, 
to quit them. He had prayers three times a-day, 
and walked in procession every day at noon 
round the house—himself, his lady, her maid, 
and the cook; with many other freaks of a simi- 
lar nature. He got up at night, and paraded 
with fire-arms abcut his grounds! I understood 
that these palpable evidences of insanity had 
made their appearance only for a few days be- 
fore the one on which I had been summoned. 
Sir Henry, I found, had always been looked 
upon as an eccentric man; and he had tact 
enough to procure his unfortunate Lady the 
sympathy of his household, on the score of im- 
becility. After giving the maid such general 
directions as suggested themselves, to procure 
an immediate supply of attendants, and to have 
the neighbouring apothecary called in on the 
slightest emergency ;and enjoining her to devote 
herself entirely to her unhappy lady—I return- 
ed to her chamber. The slight noise I made in 
opening and shutting the door startled her lady- 
ship from the brief doze into which she had fall- 
en a few minutes before I quitted her bed- 
side. She continued in a state of lamentable 
exhaustion; and finding the soothing draught I 
had ordered for her was beginning to exhibit 
its drowsy agency, I resigned my patient into 
the hands of the apothecary whom I had sent 
for, and hastened up to town, by one of the 
London coaches which happened to overtake 
me. 

Late in the evening Mr. Courthrope called at 
my house and informed me that they had a 
dreadful journey up to town. For the first mile 
or two the Baronet, he said, appeared absorbed 
in thought. He soon, however, appeared to 
grow restless—then violent—and_ ultimately al- 
most unmanageable. He broke one of the car- 
riage windows to atoms, and almost strangled 
one of his keepers, whom it was found neces- 
sary to summon to their assistance, by suddenly 
thrusting his hands into his neckerchief. He 
insisted on the horses’ heads being turned to- 
wards the Hall; and finding they paid no atten- 
tion to his wishes, began tu utter the most la- 
mentable cries—which attracted many persons 
to the carriage. On reaching Somerfield House, 
the private establishment of Dr. Y-——, whither 
it was thought advisable, in the first instance, 
to convey the Baronet, till other arrangements 
could be made—he became suddenly quiet. 
He trembled violently—his face became as pale 
as ashes, and he offered no oppisition to his be- 
ing led at once from the carriage into the house. 
He imagined it was the Tower. He sate in si- 
lent moodiness for a length of time, and then 
requested the attendance of a chaplain and a 
solicitor. In a private interview with the form- 
er, he fell down on his knees, confessing he 
had several times attempted the life of Lady 
Anne, though he declared with solemn assever- 
ations that he was innocent of treason in any 
shape. He owned, with a contrite air, that jus- 
tice had at length overtaken him in his evil 
career. He imagined, it seemed, as far as they 
could gather from his exclamations, that he had 
that morning murdered his lady! On Mr. Cour- 
thrope taking leave of him for the evening, he 
wrung his hands with the bitterness of a con- 
demned criminal who is parting with his friends 
for ever, and in smothered accents warned him 
to resist the indulgence of unbridled passions! 

Well—a singular—a woful day’s work had I 
gone through; and I thanked God, that—put- 
ting out of the question al] other considerations 
—I had not suffered personal injury from the 
madman. How horrid was my. suspense, ut se- 
veral periods of the day, lest he should suddenly 
produce fire-arms, and destroy either himself or 
his persecutors! Alas, how soon might I ex 
pect the distressing secret to make its appear- 
ance in the daily newspapers, to become the 
subject of curiosity and heartless speculation! 
I resigned myself to rest that night, full of me- 
lancholy apprehensions for Lady Anne, as well 
as the Baronet; and my last fervent thoughts 
were of thankfulness to God for the preservation 
of my own reason hitherto; under all the trou- 
bles, anxieties, and excitements I had passed 
through in life! 

I determined, on rising in the morning, to 
make such arrangements as would leave me at 
liberty to pay an early visit to Lady Anne; and 
was on the point of stepping into my chariot, 
to hurry though my morning round, when a 
carriage rolled rapidly to the door, and in a few 


____*_==E 
seconds I observed her maid handing out Lady 
Anne Harleigh. Deeply veiled as she was,and 
muffled in an ample shawl, I saw at once the 
fearful traces of her yesterday’s agony and ex. 
haustion in her countenance and feeble totter. 
ing gait. She almost swooned with the effort 
of reaching the parlour. 1 soon learned her 
object in hurrying thus to town; it was to ca 
into effect an unalterable determination—poor 
lady!—to attend personally on Sir Henry— 
even in the character of his menial servant. It 
was perfectly useless for me to expostulate— 
she listened with impatience, and even replied 
with asperity. 

‘For mercy’s sake, Doctor, why do you per. 
sist in talking thus? Do youwish to see me 
share the fate of my unhappy husband! —Yoy 
choke » me—you suffocate me!—I cannot 
breathe’—she gasped. 

‘Dearest Lady Anne!’ said I, taking in mine 
her cold white hand—‘try to overcome your 
feelings! My heart aches for you, indeed: but 
a solemn sense of duty forbids me to yield toyou 
in this matter. You might gratify your excited 
feelings for the moment, by seeing Sir Henry— 
but I take God to witness the truth, with which 
I assure you that in my belief, such a step 
would destroy the only chance left for his re- 
covery. The constant presence of your lady- 
ship would have the effect of inflaming still 
more his disordered—excited feelings—till his 
malady would defy all control--and Heaven 
only knows what would be the consequences, 
as well to him as to yourself.? 1 paused: she 
did not reply. 

‘I thank God, thathe enables your ladyship 
to listen to reason in these trying circumstan- 


ces. Rely upon it, Providence will strengthen appre 
you, and you will prove equal to this emergen- victic 
cy.’ ie posul 

‘Oh, Doctor,’ she murmured, clasping her again 
hands over her face, ‘you cannot sympathise ed in 
with me; you cannot feel how wretched—how ly mi 
desolate 1 am! What will become of me? Whi- —ho' 
ther shall | go to forget myself? Ob, my child the e 
—my child—my child!” she groaned, and fell Ab 
back senseless. It was long before our atten- with 
tions succeeded in restoring her to conscious- 4 hastil 
ness. What an object she lay in my wife’s |) Cour 
arms! Her beautiful features were cold and © Hous 
white as those ofa marble bust; the dew of room 


agony was on her brow; her hair was all dishe- 
velled; and thus—prostrate and heart-broken— 
she looked one on whom misfortune had dealt 
her heaviest blow! As soon as she was sufi- 
ciently recovered, she yielded to my wife’s en- 
treaties, and suflered herself to be conducted 
up to bed—and promised there to await my re- 
turn, when I would bring her tidings of Sir 
Henry. In two or three hours’ time, I was able ° 
to call at Somerfield House. I found from Dr. 
Y , who told me that such cases were al- 
ways fluctuating—that Sir Henry’s demeanour 
had undergone a sudden change. He had, 
from great violence and boisterousness, sunk 
into contemplative calmness and melancholy. 
On entering his chamber—where there was eve- 
ry comfort and elegance suited to his station 
—I found him seated at a desk writing. He re- 
ceived me courteously; and but for that strange 
wildness of the eye, of which no madman can 
divest himself, there was no appearance of the 
awful change which had come over him. 

“You may retire, sir, for the present,’ said the 
Baronet to his keeper, who, looking significant- 
ly at me, bowed and withdrew. 

‘Well, Sir Henry,’ said I, drawing my chair to 
the table, at which he was sitting—4 hope your 
present residence is made as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances’— 

“1 neither deserve nor desire any thing agree- 
able,’ he replied gloomily. ‘I know—I feel it 
all; I am conscious of my deep degradation; but 
of the particular offence for which I am arrest- 
ed, t solemnly declare that lam innocent. How- 
ever,’ he concluded abruptly, ‘1 must not be 
diverted from what Iam doing,’ and inclining 
politely towards me, he resumed his pen, | sat 
watching him in silence for some minutes. « He 
seemed to be unconscious of my presence— 
completely absorbed with what he was doing. 
I was turning about in my mind how I Aen 
best introduce the topic I wished, when he sud- 
denly asked me without removing his eyes from 
the paper, how I had left Lady Anne. 

“Lam glad you ask after her, Sir Henry—for 
she is afraid you are offended with her.’ 

Not at all—not the least. It is surely Jwho 
am the offender,’ he replied, with a sigh. 

‘Indeed! her ladyship does not think so, how- — 
ever! She is in town—at my house: will you 
permit meto bring herhere*® 
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‘Why—why—do the regulations of this place 
admit of females coming” he asked with pes- 
yled air, proceeding to ask in a breath—‘ Has 
anything further transpired?” 

‘Nothing,’ 1 replied, not knowing to what he 

uded. 
Will she be 

‘ Why otherwise, Sir Henry! 

‘Or freer; to your being present all the 
while” 

‘No—I am sure she will not? 

‘Mind—I cannot bear her to bring any bells 
with her.’ 

‘Rely upon it, Sir Henry, you shall not be an- 

gg ote A I beg you will leave me for the 
present, that I may prepare for the interview. 
Had we not better engage 4 short-hand writer 
to attend? You know she might say something 
of moment.’ 

‘We willsee that every thing is arrranged. 
In two hours’ time, Sir Henry, then you will 

ared?? 
gt ne his pen, and I withdrew. 
There seemed little to be apprehended from the 
interview, provided he retained his present hu- 
mour, and Lady Anne could overcome her agi 
tation and controul her feelings. 

On returning home, I found her ladyship had 
risen, and was sitting with my wife, in tears— 
but more composed than I had left her. 1 told 
her how calm and contented Sir Henry appear- 
ed—and the satisfaction with which he received 
the proposal of her visit; she clasped her hands 
together, and assured me with a faint hysteric 
laugh, how very happy she was! | Presently she 
began to convince me that need be under no 
apprehension for her—and repeated her con- 
viction that she should preserve a perfect com- 
posure in Sir Henry’s presence, over and over 
again, with such increasing vehemence, as end- 
ed ina violent fit of hysterics. My heart heavi- 
ly misgave me for the event of the interview 
—however, there was nothing for it but to try 
the experiment. 

About six o’clock, her ladyship, together 
with her sister, Lady Julia » who had been 
hastily summoned from the country, and Mr. 
Courthrope, drove with me to Somerfield 
House. They were all shewn into the drawing 
room, where Dr. Y and L left them, that 
we might prepare his patient for the visit. Dr. 
Y saw no objection to the whole party 
being admitted: so, in a moment’s time, we in- 
troduced the wretched couple to one another. 

‘Ah, Henry!’ exclaimed Lady Anne, the mo- 
ment she saw him, rushing into his arms— 
where she lay fora while, silent and motionless. 

‘J: lia—is that you? How are you” inquired 
the Baronet, with an easy air, still holding his 
wife in his arms. She sobbed violently. ‘Hush, 
Anne, hush!’—he whispered. ‘You must be 
calm; they allow no noise here, of any kind. 
They will order you to leave the room!—Be- 
sides—you disturb me—so that I shall never be 
able to get through the interview!’ All this 
was said with the coolest composure; as if he 
were quite unconscious of being the object of 
his wife’s agonizing attentions. Her sobs, how- 
ever, became iouder and louder. ‘¢ Silence, 
Anne!’ said the Baronet, sternly; ‘this is fool- 
ish!’ Her arms instantly fell from around him, 
for she had swooned—and I bore her from the 
room—begging the others to continue till my 
return. 1 soon restored my suffering patient 

by a potent draught of sal volatile—and enabled 
her once more to return to her husband’s pre- 
sence. We were ail seated—but conversation 
languished. 

‘It is now my bitter duty,’ said the Baronet, 
with a serious air, breaking the oppressing si- 
lence, ‘to explain the whole mistery. Have you 
firmness, Anne, to bear it?’—She nodded—‘And 
in the presence of so many persons?” Again 
she nodded—to speak was impossible. 

‘ Perhaps we had better leave?’ said I. 

*No—not one of you, unless you wish. The 
more witnesses of truth the better,’—replied the 
Baronet—proceeding with solemnity of manner 
—t am not—I never was—a dishonourable 
man; yet I fear it will be difficult to persuade 
you to believe me, when you shall have heard 
all. The dreadful secret, however, must come 
out; I feel that my recent conduct requires ex- 
planation—that disguise is no longer praticable, 
oravailing. The hand of God has brought me 
hither, and is heavy upon me—you see before 
you a wretch whom He bas marked with a curse 
heavier than that of Cain!’ 

He paused for a moment, and turned over the 
leaves of his manuscript, as if preparing to 


with unfeigned astonishment. There was some- 


begin to doubt the fact of his insanity—and was 
almost prepared to hear him acknowledge that 
for some mysterious purpose or another, he had 
but been feigning madness. Lady Anne, pale 
and motionless as a statue, sat near him, her 
eyes riveted upon him with a dreadful expres- 
sion of blended fondness, agony and apprehen- 
sion. 

‘ Behold, then, in me,’ continued Sir Henry, 
in a stern under-tone—‘an Impostor. The 
world will soon ring with the story; friends will 
despise me; the House of Commons will repu- 
diate me, relatives will disown me; my wife 
even’—raising his eyes towards her—‘ will for- 
sake me. Iamno Baronet’—he paused—he 


| was evidently striving to stifle strong en.otions-- 


‘I have no right either to the tith—which I 
have disgraced—the fortune which I have wan- 
tonly squandere--dthe hand I have dishonoured.’ 
His lips, despite his efforts at compression, 
quivered, and his cheeks turned ashy pale. ‘But 
1 take God to witness, that at the time of my 
marriage with this noble lady,’ pointing witha 
trembling hand to Lady Anne, ‘I knew not what 
I know now about this matter—that another was 
entitled to standin my place, and enjoy the 
wealth and honours—what—does it not, then, 
confound you all?’—he inquired, finding that 
we neither looked nor uttered surprise at what 
he said—‘ Nothing like agitation at the confu- 
sion? Itis, then, no news? Are you all pre- 
pared for it?) Has, then, my privacy—my con- 
fidence——been violated? Hew is this, Lady 
Anne?’ he pursued, with increasing vehemence 
—‘Tell me, Lady Anne, is it you who have done 
this?” The poor lady forced a faint smile into 
her pallid features—a smile as of fond increduli- 
ty. ‘Ha! cockatrice! away’—— he shouted, 
springing from his chair, and pacing about the 
room in violent agitation. Lady Anne, with a 
faint shriek was borne out of the room a second 
time insensible. 

‘ Yes,’ continued the Baronet, in a high tone, 
regardless of the presence of his keeper, whom 
his violence hurried back into the room, ‘that 
false woman has betrayed me to disgrace and 
ruin! She has possessed herself of my fatal se- 
cret, and turned it to my destruction! But for 
her it might have slept hitherto. Ha!—this is 
the secret that has so long lain rankling at my 
heart—blighting my reason—-driving me to 
crime—making my continual companion—the 
Devil—the great fiend himself—and Hell all 
around me. Oh, I am choked; I am burnt up; 
i cannot bear it; What, Dr. Y have you no- 
thing to say to me, now you have secured me 
in your toils?’ Are you leagued with Lady 
Anne? Lady Anne;—Lady/—she will preserve 
her title, but it will be attached to the name of 
a villain. Ah, what will become of me. Speak, 
Doctor , addressing me, who had return- 
ed to whisper to Mr. Courthrope, ‘speak to 
me.’ 

‘ While you are raving thus, it would be use- 
less, Sir Henry 

‘Sir Henry! Do you, then, dare to mock 
me mock me to my face” He paused, stop- 
ped full before me, and seemed meditating 
to strike me. Dr. Y—— came beside me, 
and the wretched madman instantly turned 
on his heel, and walked to another part of the 
room. Again he commenced walking to and 
fro, his arms folded, and muttering,‘ The 
Commons, I suppose, will be impeaching me— 
ha, ha, ha;—and thus ends Sir Henry Harleigh, 
Baronet, member for the county of: . Ah, ha, 
ha; What will X ,» and Y——, and Z——’ 
naming well-known individuals in the Lower 
House, § what will they say to this? What will 
my constituents say? They will give me a pub- 
lic dinner again The pride of the county will 
be there to meet me.’ 

Mr. Courthrope caused Lady Anne and her 
sister, as soon as the former could be removed 
with safety, to be conveyed to his own residence, 
which they reached, happily, at the same time 
that Mrs. Courthrope—one of Lady Anne’s in- 
timate friends—returned from the country, to 
pay her suffering relative every attention that 
delicacy and affection could suggest. What 
now was the situation of this once happy—this 
once brilliant—this once envied couple. Sir 
Henry—in a mad-house; Lady Anne—heart- 
broken, and, like Rachael, ‘ refusing to be com- 
forted.? AH splendour faded—the sweets of 
wealth, rank, refinement, loathed. What a 


| commentary on the language of the Royal Suf- 


ferer in Scripture—‘ And in my prosperity, 1 
said, I shall gever be moved. Lord, by thy fa- 


read from them. We ail looked and listened 


your thou hast made my mountain to stand 


thing about his manner that positively made me, 


strong: thou didst hide thy face, and I was trou- 
bled.’* 

The ravings of Sir Henry, on the occasion 
last mentioned, of course passed away from my 
recollection, with many other of his insane ex- 
travagances, till they were suddenly revived by 
the following prego” in a morning paper, 
which some days afterwards I read breathlessly 
and incredulously. 

‘We understand that the lamentable estrange- 
ment both from reason and society, of a once 
popular and accomplished Baronet, is at length 
discovered to be connected with some extraor- 
dinary disclosures made to him some time ago 
concerning the tenure by which at present he 
enjoys all his large estates, and the title—as it 
is contended—wrongfully. ‘The new claimant, 
who, it is said, has not been long in the country, 
and is in comparatively humble circumstances, 
has intrusted the prosecution of his rights to an 
eminent solicitor, who, it is whispered, has at 
length shaped his client’s casein a form fit for 
the investigation of a court of law; and a very 
formidable case, we hear, it is reported will be 
made out. Ifit should be successful, the pre- 
sent unfortunate possessor, in addition to being 
stripped of all he holds in the world, will have 
to account for several hundred thousand pounds. 
The extensive and distinguished connexions of 
Sir » have, we understand, been thrown 
into the utmost consternation, and have secur- 
ed, at an enormous expense, the highest legal 
assistance in the country.’ 

Wonder, pity, alarm, perplexity, by turns as- 
sailed me, on reading this extraordinary annun- 
ciation, which squared with every word uttered 
by the Baronet on the occasion I have alluded 
to, and which we considered the mere _halluci- 
nation of amadman. Could, then, this dreadful 
—this mysterious paragraph— have any founda- 
tion in fact? Was it ¢his that had shaken, and 
finally overturned Sir Henry’s understanding? 
And did Lady Anne know it? Good God, what 
was to become of them? Would this forthwith 
become the topic of conversation and discussion, 
and my miserable patients be dragged from the 
sacred retreats of sorrow and suffering, to be- 
come the subjects of general enquiry and spe- 
culation? Alas, by how slight a tenure does 
man hold the highest advantages of life. 

Lhad proposed calling at Mr. Courthrope’s 
that day, to see Lady Anne. I should possibly 
have an opportunity, therefore, of ascertaining 
whether this newly-discovered calamity consti 
tuted an ingredient of that ‘perilous stuff? which 
weighed upon her heart. 

What an alteration had a fortnight worked on 
Lady Anne. In her bed-chamber, when I en- 
tered, were her sister, Lady Julia, Mrs. Cour- 
thrope, and her maid; the latter of whom was 
propping up her mistress in bed, with pillows. 
How wan was her once lovely face—how wast- 
ed her figure. ‘here was a fearless agony in 
her eye, a sorrowful resignation in her counte- 
nance, that spoke feelingly the 

“ Cruel grief that hack’d away her heart 
Unseen, unknown of others!” 

* And what intelligence do you bring from 
Somerfield to-day, Doctor” she whispered, 
after replying to my enquiries about her 
health. 

‘I have not seen him to-day, but I hear that 
he continues calm. His bodily health is unex- 
ceptionable.’ 

‘Is that a favourable sign” she enquired 
faintly, shaking her heae, as though she knew to 
the contrary, 

‘It tnay be, and it may not, according to cir- 
cumstances, But how is your ladyship to- 
day?’ 

‘Oh, so much better. 1 really feel getting 
quite strong—don’t you think so, Julia? said 
the feeble sufferer. Lady Julia sighed in si- 
lence. 

‘I shall be able to get about in a few days,’ 
continued Lady Anne, ‘and then—don’t be so 
angry, Julia;—once at Somerfield—I—I know | 
shall revive again; 1 know I shall die if you do 
not give me my way. Do, dear Doctor,’ her 
snowy attenuated fingers gently seized and 
compressed my hand—‘do persuade them to be 
reasonable; you can’t think how they torment 
me about it;—They don’t know what my feel- 
ings are’—she could utter no more. I endea- 
voured to pacify her with a general promise, 
that if she would keep herself from fretting for 
a fortnight, and was then sufficiently recover- 
endeavour to bring about what she 
wished. 


‘Poor Sir Henry,’ said I, after a pause, ad- 
dressing Lady Julia, ‘ takes strange notions into 
his head.’ 

‘Indeed he does,’ she replied, sadly; ‘ what 
new delusion has made its appearance”’ 

‘Oh, nothing new; he adheres to the belief 
that he is not the true Baronet; that he has no 
title to the fortune he holds.’ No one made any 
reply; and I felt infinitely chagrined and embar 
rassed on account of having alluded to it. I 
mentioned another subject, but in vain. 

* Doctor, you must know it to be trte, that 
there is another who claims our fortune,’ whis- 
pered Lady Anne, a few minutes afrerwards. I 
endeavoured to smile it off. 

6 You smile, Doctor; but my poor husband 
found it no smiling.’—She sobbed hysterically. 
‘And what if it is true,’ she coutinued, ‘that we 
are beggars—that my child—oh,—1I could bear 
it all, if my poor Henry’ her lips continued 
moving, without uttering any sound; and it was 
plain she had fainted. I bitterly regretted men- 
tioning the subject; but we had frequently talk- 
ed about other crotchets of Sir Henry s by his 
lady’s bedside, without calling forth any parti- 
cular emotion on her part. No allusion of any 
kind had been since made to the topics about 
which Sir Henry raved on the last occasion of 
Lady Anne’s seeing him, by any member of the 
family; and I thought my mentioning it would 
prove that Lady Anne was in happy ignorance 
of the circumstances, or that they constituted a 
chief source of her wasting misery. The latter, 
alas—proved to be the case. She lay for some 
minutes rather like a delicate waxen figure be- 
fore us, than actual flesh and blood. Never did 
I see any one fade so rapidly; but what anguish 
had been hers for a long period. And this poor 
wasted sufferer was relying upon being the 
nurse of her husband in a fortnight’s time. Oh, 
cruel delusion, I left her, apprehensive that 
when matters assumed a more favourable as- 
pect, afortnight would see her more than half- 
way towards the grave. 

‘Doctor,’ whispered Lady Julia to me, as I 
descended the stairs, ‘have you seen that 
frightful paragraph in this day’s newspaper?” 

have, my lady—and’—— 

‘So has my poor sister!’ interrupted her lady- 
ship. ‘ We generally read over the newspapers 
before they are shown to her, as she insists on 
seeing them—but this morning it unfortunately 
happened that Sims took it up to her at once.— 
Poor girl; she soon saw the fatal parapraph, and 
I thought she would have died.’ 

*Indeed—indeed, my lady, I never can for- 
give myself,’ said 1, wringing my hands. 

‘Nay, Doctor, you are wrong, I am glad you 
have broken the ice; she must be talked to on 
the subject, but we dared not begin.’ 

: Pray, how long has her ladyship known of 
it! 

‘{ believe about six months after Sir Hen 
became alarmed about it; for, at first, he disbe- 
lieved it, and paid no attention to it whatever. 
He was never aware, however, that she knew 
the secret source of liis anxiety and illness; and 
as she saw him so bent on concealing it from her 
she thought it more prudent to acquiesce. Fan- 
cy, Doctor, what my poor sister must have suf- 
fered. She is the noblest creature in the world, 
and could have borne that which has almost 
killed her husband, and quite destroyed his 
reason. wWeople have noticed often his strange 
manner; and circulated a hundred stories to the 
discredit of both, which Anne has endured with- 
out a murmur, often when her heart was near 
breaking. Alas, I am afraid she will sink at 
last.’ She hurried from me, overcome by her 
emotions, and I drove off,not much less oppress- 
ed myself. 

During the next few weeks, I visited, almost 
daily, both Sir Henry and Lady Anne. It wasa 
dreadful period for the former, whose malady 
broke out into the most violent paroxysms, ren- 
dering necessary restraints of a very severe 
character. Who could have believed that he 
was looking on the once gay, handsome, ac- 
complished, gifted Baronet, in the howling ma- 
niac, whom I once or twice shuddered to see 
chained toa staple in the wall, or fastened down 
on an iron fixed chair, his head close shaven, 
his eyes blood-shot and staring, his mouth dis- 
torted, uttering the most tremendous impreca- 
tions. I cannot describe the emotions that agi- 
tated me as I passed from this frightful figure, 
to the bedside of the peaceful, declining suffer- 
er, his wife, buoying her up from time to time 
with accounts of his improvement. How I trem- 
bled as I told the falsehood. 


* Psalm, xxx. 6, 7. 


[To BE CONTINUED. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Marcu 15, 1834. 
- 
- THE NEW EXCHANGE, 

We learn that the new Exchange will be entirely 
completed on Monday next. The various apart- 
ments and offices in it will be kept open for public 
inspection for oné week, after which they will be 
occupied by the persons who have rented them. 


New Onrveans.—It is estimated, says the New 
Orleans News of the 14th ult. that two thousand 
slaves will be for sale in New Orleans,’ daring the 
month of March. This alone may draw one million 
of dollars from Louisiana, should purchasers be 
found for all of them. The prices are still high. It 
is reported, says the same paper, that the payments 
to be made in this city, on or before the 3d day of 
April next, will exceed two millions of dollars; and 
that one million of dollars are due on real estate in 


the city and suburbs. 


Ninety-three deaths occurred in this city during 
the week ending on Saturday last—two by intempe- 
rance, five by small pox, eleven by consumption, and 
six children by scarlet fever, which is very preva- 
lent. 


Corrox.—The wharves and warehouses at the 
port of Apalachicola, Florida, it is said, are filled to 
overflowing with cotton, and it is confidently ex- 
pected there will be above twenty-five thousand 
bales shipped during the present season. 


VIRGINIA GOLD. 
A gold mine, recently discovered in Buckingham 


county, Va. is said to excel in richness any previ- 
ously known in this country. The owner, in one 
day,with six or seven hands, raised upwards of two 
thousand dollars worth of ore. A letter published 
in the Richmond Whig describes rocks taken at 
random out of the pit, to average from $259 to 300; 
a bushel of selected pieces, ‘and not a few of them,’ 
yield from nine hundred to eleven hundred dollars 
the bushel. The mine is about eight miles south 
east of Buckingham Court House. 


The Chronicle of yesterday says:—“Mr. Bulkly, 
of Connecticut, who lost his life by the burning of 
the William Penn, had six one hundred dollar notes 
enclosed in his cravat, which was missing when he 
was brought up to the city. The cravat and the 
notes, we are informed, were found in the house 
where he died, and have been placed in the hands of 
the Mayor. We hear that a respectable jeweller of 
New York returning from Washington, lost a trank 
containing jewellery worth not less than Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars; and that a Western. Merchant, now 
lodging at one of our principal Hotels, misses Bank 
notes to the amount of Fifteen Thousand.”* 


SHIPWRECK. 

The packet ship Mississippi, Captain Robinson, 
from New Orleans for New York, with a full cargo 
of merchandise, and $100,000 in specie, went ashore 
on the shoals five miles south of Lite Egg Harbour, 
and about seventy-five miles from New York, during 
a thick fog on Wednesday afternoon, The'M. sailed 
on the 13th Feb. with the following passengers, who 
reached New York on Thursday in the schooner 
Philadelphia, Capt. Casey. Messrs. Charles E. 
Townsend, T. Coleman, R. W. M‘Murdo, J. F. 
Ford, W. Clay, and W. H. Walton. There were 19 
steerage passengers, who remained with the ship. 
Capt. C. states that she lay about two miles from 
the beach, on the outer reef, and the only damage 
she had received was the loss. of her false keel. — 
The wind was fresh from W. S. W. to S. W, en 
Wednesday evening, and it is the opinion of Capt. 
C. that the ship either beat over the shoal into dee 
water, or bilged. ’ 


FATAL ACCIDENT—FOUR LIVES LOST. 
On Tuesday, the 4th inst., six men were engaged 
in navigating a flat-boat, laden with stone-coal, down 
the Youghiogheny river, in ‘this state. On approach- 


ing the Little Falls, ia Fayette county, it was dis- 
covered that the boat was not in the middle of the 
shute, which is very narrow and very rapid, Their 
fate seemed as inevitable as it was appalling. Con- 
sternation and dismay overwhelmed the party. One 
or two abandoned the boat, and made for the shore. 
The others remained in mute despair, and were car- 
ried over the falls with the boat, which turned side- 
wise in its passage, and was capsized and sunk with 
its contents. Four were drowned, and two got to 
shore with great difficulty. Their names we cannot 
give. 


‘SURGICAL OPERATION. 

The Miners Journal says: ‘‘ A Tumour, weighing 
two pounds and a quarter, was taken from the back 
of a woman residing in Mount Carbon, by Dr. James 
S. Carpenter, assisted by Dr. J. E. Sorber. We 
understand the woman is recovering rapidly from 
the effects of the operation.” 


FROM SPAIN, 

The ship Alfred, Capt. Welsh, has arrived at 
New York, from Cadiz, with Madrid papers to the 
27th of January, which have been examined by the 
editor of the Mercantile Advertiser. The Cortes 
had not yet been convoked. A representative go- 
vernment and the freedom of the press are contended 
for. Some of the papers allude to an attempt to as- 
sassinate the Queen, without giving particulars.— 
Gen. Vivas has been superceded in the Captain Ge- 
neralship of Valencia, by Gen. Martimo San Mar- 
tin. Gen. Geronimo Valdez has succeeded Gen. 
Saarsfield in the Vice Royalty of Navarre, as he had 
succeeded him in the Command in Chief of the army 
of operations. Aroyal decree has put the army of 
Spain upon the war establishment. No mention is 
made of Don Carlos. 

A letter from Cadiz of Feb. 3d, supposed that the 
Cortes would be convoked immediately uuder the 
form of two Chambers, the higher Chamber to be 
composed of two-thirds of the high nobility, and 
one-third of the high clergy. The lower Chamber 
to be composed of 250 Deputies,to be named by the 
municipalities of the kingdom. Another rumour is, 
that the acknowledgement of the Independence of 
South America, will be one of the first measures of 
the new udministration. 


Extract of a letter from Cadiz, 5th Feb. 1834. 

The enthusiasm of the people in the four pro- 
vinces of Andalusia and at Valencia is indescribable. 
The hym of Riego (a patriotic song) has been again 
revived by the military bands and the people in ge- 
neral, Mostof the refugees who were at Gibraltar 
have returned among us, and we are daily expecting 
a schooner with 200 Constitutionalists who were ex- 
iled to Ceuta and Tanjier in Africa. The bands of 
Carlists are hunted in every direction, particularly 
in the province of Valencia, and must soon yield to 
the enthusiasm of our troops and militia. 

We have no news from Madrid respecting the 
course which the Queen intends to pursue with re- 
gard to the convocation of the Cortes. We only 
know that opinions are divided in that Capital on the 
terms in which the expected declaration from the 
Queen 1s to be couched, and that much intrigue pre- 
vails in her cabinet. As yet the Constitationalists 
have had no time to form their plan, but it is believ- 
ed that when ali those who were in exile shall have 
returned, and united to the party, the present un- 
popular ministry of Martinez de la Rosa must make 
room for another more popular and more liberal. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet ship Thames has arrived at New 
York from Portsmouth, whence she sailed on the 
29th of January. From the London evening papers 
of the 28th, we annex the following items: 

German papers received in London to the 23d 
January, represent Greece in a state of tranquility 
and rapidly advancing to prosperity, and attribute to 
malevolence the previous unfavourable reports of 
the unsettled state of the country. 

Accounts from Constantiuople to Dec. 31, confirm 
the death of the Persian Prince Abbas Mirza, and 
that the Schah himself was dangerously ill. Io the 
event of his death the son of Abbas Mirza, it was 
supposed, would succeed to the throne of Persia 
without opposition. 

On the evening of the 11th inst. the Fifth Presby- 
terian congregation of this city, unanimously made 
out a call to the Rev. T. H. Skinner, D. D., now 
Professor at Andover, to become again, for the third 

time, their Pastor. 


DIARY OF A LATE LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
The Baronet’s Bride. 

A powerful and interesting story from the Diary 
of a late London Physician, will be published in the 
Philadelphia Album of the 15th and 22nd inst.— 
Copies of the papers containing it may be obtained 
at this office. 


JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 

The Annual commencement for conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine was held at the Jeffer- 
son Medical College yesterday at twelve o’clock. A 
large and fashionable audience crowded the lecture 
room. The degrees was conferred by the Rey, 
Ashbel Green, President of the College, and Dr. 
George M‘Clellan delivered a very appropriate ad- 
dress to the graduates. The ceremonies lasted about 
an hour, 


Rro Granpr.—Captain Tunes, of the brig New 
York, from Rio Grande, arcived at New York, states 
that the conntry had, for a considerable distance, 
been overflown by water, and thousands of cattle 
thereby drowned. Hides were in consequence ex- 
tremely scarce, and hardly any to be had. 


Wuat’s In A NAME!—Ignatius Madd, Esq., re- 
cently presided at a public meeting held in Wash- 
ington city. 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

We have the March number of the American 
Quarterly Review. It contains nine distinct articles, 
all of them written with ability, and several possess- 
ing unusual interest. Among the latter we may 
mention a notice of the Memoirs of Charles I; Mrs. 
Willard’s Letters from France and Great Britain; 
the Hartford Convention; lofirmities of Genius, and 
England and America. The number throughout is 
excellent, unusually so, We regret we have not 
space to notice it more at length, but shall endeavour 
todo so hereafter. It is printed in a manner to re- 
flect the highest credit upon its publishers, Messrs, 
Key & Biddle. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE, 

We have received several of the latest numbers of 
the Penny Magazine, republished in New York by 
William Jackson, They fully sustain the high cha- 
racter of the work, which we consider one of the 
most useful of the day, and deserving of liberal pa- 
tronage. No similar publication issued on terms 
equally reasonable, contains an equal quantity of use- 
ful knowledge. Mr. A. Roger’ is the agent for this 
city. Specimens of the work may be seen at J. 
Dobson’s Bookstore, No. 108 Chesnut, street. 


One hundred and twenty nine deaths occurred in 
New York, during the week ending on Saturday last: 


THE STEAMBOAT DISASTER, 

The number of the Philadelphian, issued yester- 
day, contains an obituary notice of the Rev. John 
Mitchelmoore, in which some interesting particulars 
are given in relation to the recent melancholy steam- 
boat disaster. We: annexa portion of the article, 
embracing a minute account of the death of the re- 
verend gentleman whose body was so eagerly sought 
for and kindly taken care of by Dr. Ely: 


“ The helmsman, it is said, aimed to run the boat 
aground by reaching the shore obliquely, which 
would have made the fire for some time longer sweep 
across the boat from west to east; and would have 
given all the passengers both in the bow and sternan 
eqnal opportunity of landing in the mud without 
rushing through the flames. But in their fright some 
persons on board wrested the helm from its proper 
helmsman, and brought her aground perpendicularly 
ao the line of the shore. This prepared her whole 
tft to be swept by the flame, almost instantly. Mr. 
M. was standing with a rope in his hand near the 
stern; appeared to be quite composed, and encour- 
age others to expect a safe landing: but the steam- 
boat having grounded at lowwater. was but a few feet 
on the land in front, where her main body was bla- 
zing over deep waters. Mr. M. could not swim. 
The slight upper deck was all in a blaze over their 
head: the melted lead and smoking pitch n to 
pour upon them; and *‘now,” said Mr. Smith, one 
of his parishioners who stood near him, **we must 
burn or plunge.”?, With these words Mr. Smith 
threw a settee overboard and followed it.—Col. Por- 
ter, a large, athletic man followed him. The fe- 
male who was drowned, had been.counselled to do 
the same. She plunged after Col. P. and last ofall 
Mr. M. is believed to have committed himself to 


{the waters. Mr. Smith was the only one of these 


four who was taken up alive. Mrs. Cling jumped 
also from the side, and held to a rope until it burned 
loose from its fastening. Mr. M. probably did the 
same; for Mrs. C. saw him not far from her. How 
many others jumped froin the hinder part of the 
burning boat, we have no means of knowing. 

The corpse of Mr. M. was preserved until his af- 
flicted widow, being sent for, arrived, to take her 
last farewell of it. On Saturday, the 8th of March, 
it was accompanied by more than twenty clerical 
brethren, and a numerous concourse of citizens, to 
the Third Presbyterian Church, The whole house 
was filled with a deeply sympathizing audience, 
while the Rev. Messrs. Grant and Barnes, who had 
been his classmates in the Seminary, and the Editor 
delivered short addresses and led in prayer. Atthe 
conclusion of the exercises, the body was deposited 
at a small distance from the south wali of the build- 
ing, and near the graves of such men as Dr. John B, 
Smith, and Dr. Moses Hoge. We could not give it 
a more honourable location in any of our numerous 
churchy ards. 


TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

Jacob Fridz and Conrad Ackerman were tried at 
the New York Court of Oyer and Terminer a few 
days since, charged with the murder of Charles Mil- 
ler. It appeared in evidence that the prisoners, to- 
gether with the deceased, a young man named Henry 
Fridz, and several others, had been out upon a shoot- 
ing excursion, and after drinking freely at Leinst’s 
tavern, became very turbulent, when the landlord 
ordered them out of the house. They refused to 
go, but after much altercation, the deceased, Charles 
Miller, went into the street, and was followed by the 
rest of the party. Fridz then went up to Miller 
and struck him in the face, and the latter returned 
the blow, when Fridz threw a stone at Miller, who 
retreated to the porch of the house. Fridz went 
across where Ackerman was standing with a gun in 
his hand, and borrowed from him a knife which had 
been used in the morning for screwing flints into his 
gun, With this he returned and attempted to stab 
one Fetter, but not succeeding, he went up to Mil- 
ler and struck the knife into the head of the latter 
with such foree that the handle departed from the 
blade, which was afterwards taken out with a pair 
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of pincers. Miller instantly dropped down dead. A 


post mortem examination was made by Dr. Hosack, | . | 
who found the kuife had penetrated the parietal bone | 


into the brain, the nob of the knife only remaining 
on the outside of the head—the wound caused death, 
Drs. George Wilks and Vanderhoof, who assisted 
at the post murtem examination, corroborated the 
statements of Dr. Hosack. 

An attempt was made, on the part of the defence, 
to prove that the deceased fell upon the knife, but it 
was testified by the physicians, sworn as witnessed 
for the prosecution, that from the nature of the 
wound, such could not have been the fact. 

The case was argued at considerable length, in an 
eloquent manner, by Ogden Hoffman, Esq. for the 
people, and with great ability by Thomas H. Brady, 
and C. F. Butler, Esqrs. for the prisoners; and 
after a charge from Judge Edwards, in which he 
stated that the guilt of Ackerman depended entirely 
whether he gave the knife to the other prisoner, 
knowing the purpose for which he required it: If 
he was aware of the purpose, then he was equally 
guilty with the other prisoner; if not, it would alter 
the case materially as affected him. The Judge, 
after adverting to the whole of the evidence, sub- 
mitted the case to the jury, who, after a retirement 
of a few minutes, returned into court and rendered 
their verdict, convicting Fridz of manslaughter in 
the second degree only—acquitting Ackerman, 

BANKRUPTCY. 

The New York Star says:—**We learn that a bank 
in this city is in possession of the names of two hun- 
dred and forty houses which have suspended pay- 
ment since the removal of the deposites,” 


ROME AS IT IS.—THE POPE—TAKING 
THE VEIL. 

We have once or twice already called the at- 
tention of our readers to a weekly literary pub- 
lication, issued in this city, with the title of 
“‘ Waldie’s Circulating Library.” It is the only 
publication of the kind issued in America, and 
the design is to furnish weekly, in a neat, and 
convenient form, the latest books of merit, no- 
vels, voyages, biographies, &c, &c., that issue 
from the European press. The last three or 
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® much more equivocal appearance, 
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1 in a deeply 
four numbers of the Library contain a P 


interesting publication recently issued in Lon- 
don, under the title of Rome in the Nineteenth 


century, from which it is our object by way of 
variety, to offer a few brief extracts. The fol- 
lowing portrait of the Pope will be read with 


interest:— 
THE POPE. 

To-day we were presented to the pope In & 
summer-house of the Vatican gardens, where 

| he went to receive us; for his holiness may not 
admit a female within the sanctuary of his pa- 
lace. Now, to my thinking, his stealing 1n this 
private manner into the garden ges — 
evious assignation, 
according to a pre g adept 
j ive rise to much scandal. 
ee Petock was the hour fixed for the inter- 
and we had just arrived at the indicated 
summerhouse, which contained two good car- 
peted drawingrooms, when, “punctual as lovers 
to the moment sworn,” the pope entered—took 
off his large round red hat, and, severally bow- 
ing to us both, passed on into the inner room, 
whither we were conducted by Cardinal —; 
and presented. But, alas! here the similitude 
failed—the natural order of things was revers- 
ed—for, instead of the pope, like an impassion- 
fed lover, dropping down on his knees to us, 
it was our business to kneel to him. 

This, however, his holiness, being apprised 
of our being Lutherans, would by no means al- 
low. Instead of his toe, we kissed his hand, 
which ceremony being performed, he seated 


# us beside him, and chatted with us very pleasant- 


ly for half an hour—told us about old times, and 
old stories, and all he used to do when he was a 
Ragazzo. “Like all other old people,’’ he said, 
Sjaughing good humouredly, ‘the thought all 
things were changed—opinions were changed 
—times were changed.” ‘Tutto e mutato: pri- 
ma le teste, e poi gli tempi: sopra tutto son mu- 
tato io,’ continued he, laughing; and he drew 
a very droll picture of what he was when a mis- 
| chievous little urchin. He was polite enough 


® to choose to think, ‘‘it was scarcely possible we 


® could be English, though he had heard so—we 


spoke Italian so well;” and could hardly believe 


© we had only been a few months in Italy. He 
WY said he particularly disliked speaking French— 


he supposed, because he spoke it particularly 


B iil; but, indeed, he had little reason to like any 
B thing French. Seizing upon this opening, we 


made some remarks on the occupations of Italy, 
by the French, which drew from him a most 
energetic picture of the miseries which they 
had brought upon this unhappy land—of the 
wrongs they had committed, and the curse they 
had entailed upon it. ‘*You see it now,” he 
added, “a changed country, exhausted and 
} bleeding under the wounds of its enemies. 
Their rapacity, not content with despoiling it of 
its ornaments, has robbed it of its prosperity, 


~§ and of that spirit of internal peace and concord, 


which no time can restore.” 
He spoke of Venice, his native state, of its 
# flourishing condition before they seized it—of 
# the rapid destruction to wnich it has ever since 
been hastening. 
I happened to observe how fortunate it was, 
# that they had been compelled to restore all they 
had plundered from Rome, (meaning works of 
art.) **All!”? he exclaimed—“What! have they 
restored the blood they have spilt—the wealth 
they have squandered—the morals they have 
corrupted? Have they restored the noble fa- 
milies they reduced to beggary—the sons to the 
mothers they rendered friendless—the husband 
to the widow?” 
When venerable age is roused to the energy 
} and emotion we expect only from youth—when 
the quenched eye lightens, and the hoary locks 
are shook with the bitter sense of wrongs and 


D} regrets, there is something sacred in its feelings, 


% which commands our respect and awe, 
‘@ = This burst of feeling over, he spoke of the 


French with that mildness of spirit, which is 
the governing principle of this truly Christian 
character. “In sorrow more than anger,” he 
seemed to look on the past; and throughout— 
that indescribable something far stronger than 
words—in the tone, eye, mind and gesture, 
made us feel that it was abhorrence of injustice, 
violence, oppression, and impiety, and not the 
sense of personal injury and insult, that moved 
the virtuous indignation of this venerable old 
man; whose meekness, patience, and humility, 
have through life been his most characteristic 
Qualities. 


We retired with his blessing, and an invita- 


tion to return again, which we are told is, as 
well as the length of our interview, very rare. 
Accordingly we are much flattered. The ho- 
nour of having him all to ourselves—for even 
the cardinal retired—was, however, I believe, 
purely accidental. In general he holds a fe- 
male levee, and receives all at once. Every 
body is desired to be dressed up to the throat, 
and to wear a veil, which is, however almost al- 
ways thrown back. Some of our very scrupu- 
lous countrywomen have declined presentation 
to the pope, because it goes against their con- 
sciences to call him Vostra antita4. There are 
certainly some people who strain at a/gnat, and 
swallow a camel. 


TAKING THE VEIL—ROMANTIC STORIES. 
The following interesting passage is from ‘* Rome 
in the nineteenth Century,” now in the course of 
pubiication in Waldie’s Cireulating Library. 

We saw two converti; girls destined to be nuns, 
but who had not yet taken the noviciate veil. They 
were, however, called sposine, the affianced spouses 
of Christ. Both were young, and one was very pretty 
and lively. She was a Lucchesa of a noble family, 
and had lived here two years—and yet was resolved 
to be a nun,—a thing which is to me incomprehen- 
sible. ‘Two days, l should think, would cure any 
body. She was only waiting her portion, which, in 
this convent, is unusually high, being 1500 crowns, 
beside a small annual stipend, the exact amount of 
which I have forgotten, 

A novice, after taking the white veil, may leave 
the convent; and instances of it have oceurred, but 
they are rare. Extreme ill health, an incurable dis- 
ease, or the death of brothers and sisters, which 
make it necessary for the victim to be recalled to 
support the name or fortune of the family, are al- 
most, without exception, the reason of such events, 
when they do occur, Repentance,—disinclination, 
however often they may happen, are concealed or 
avowed in vain. A woman who should persist in 
returning to the world, would be welcomed, not only 
with its dread laugh, but its severest reprchension. 
Her family would consider themse!ves dishonoured, 
and, in all probability, would refuse to receive her 
—her friends and acquaintance would scarcely asso- 
ciate with her—no man would ever look upon her 
for his wife—she would be an object for the finger 
of scorn to point at. Under such circumstances she 
must take the vows, or die. 

It is only a few days since I saw a young lady, of 
noble family,—the Contessa M » Within these 
very walls, take those vows, which must therefore 
be considered irrevocable. She was young and 
handsome, and it was said that she entered the clois- 
ter by ber own choice, uninfluenced by her parents. 
Still, it was a sufficiently melancholy sight, and [ 
could not help thinking how often, in the long tedi- 
um of the living death to which she has doomed her- 
self, she might look back to this moment with vain 
repentance,—not the less bitter because she could 
only blame herself: nor when I saw the crowds that 
filled the chureh—the pathway and altar strewed 
with flowers—ihe public applause—the gaze of 
strangers—the chorus of nuns—the blessings of car- 
dinals—the flattery of priests, and the tears of 
friends—could [ help asking myself, if the secret 
vanity of being the heroine of such a scene, might 
uot have had its influence in her determination? 

By particular favour, we had been furnished with 
billets for the best seats, and after waiting about balf 
an hour, two footman, in rich liveries, made way for 
the young countess, who entered the crowded church 
in full dress, her dark hair blazing with diamonds. 
Supported by her mother, she advanced to the altar. 
The ceremony you must often have heard described, 
and I need not fatigue you with a minute repetition 
of its details, The officiating priest was the Cardi- 
nal Vicario, a fine-looking old man; the discourse 
trom the pulpit was pronounced by a Domivican 
monk, who addressed her as the affianced spouse of 
Christ,—a saint on earth;—one who had renounced 
the vanities of the world, for a foretaste of the joys 
of heaven. 

The sermon ended—the lovely victim herself 
kneeling before the altar at the feet of the cardinal, 
solemnly abjured that world whose pleasures and af- 
fections she seemed so well calculated to enjoy, aad 
pronounced those irrevocable vows which severed 
her from them for ever. 

As her voice, in solt recitative, chanted these fatal 
words, I believe there was scarcely an eye, in the 
whole of that vast church, unmoistened by tears, 

‘The diamonds that sparkled in her dark hair were 
taken off; and her long and beautitul tresses fell lux- 
uriantly down her shoulders. One lock of it was cut 
off by the cardinal. 

The grate that was to entomb her was opened. The 
abbess and her black train of nuns appeared. Their 


or seemed to say, 
‘* Sister spirit, come away!” 
She renounced her name and title—adopted a new 
appellation—received the solemn benediction of the 
cardinal, and the last embraces of her weeping friends 
—and passed that bourne through which she was 
never to return, 
A panel behind the high altar now opened, and she 
appeared atthe grate again. Here she was despoil- 


ed of her ornaments and her splendid attire, her 


choral voices chanted a strain of welcome, It said, 


beautiful hair was mercilessly severed from her head 
by the fatal shears of the sisters, and they hastened 
to invest her with the sober robes of the nun—the 
white coif and the noviciate veil. This veil, it may 
be necessary to explain, isa piece of cloth fixed on 
the top or back part of the head, and falling down 
behind, or On each side, in the same manner as Ona 
veiled statue. It is not intended to conceal the face, 
nor can it answer that purpose; so that all you read 
in romances, about blushing nuns or novices pulling 
down their veils, to save them from the gaze of some 
admiring youth, is sheer nonsense. Indeed, they are 
in no danger of being incommoded with it, as they 
can never more be seen by man. Their ordinary de- 
votions are practised in a private chapel within the 
convent, and when they attend mass, they sit at the 
top of a lofty church, completely screened from view 
by a gilded grating, so close, that it is impervious to 
the external gaze, though the nuns can see through it. 

The dress of the Franciscan order, and, indeed, 
of every other [ have ever seen, is plain and coarse, 
and far from beautiful. The gown is a black stuff, 
but with a waist so long, and a petticoat so full, that 
it is a complete disguise to the figure. The graces 
of the Venus di Medicis herself, if she were attired 
in such habiliments, would be lost. But the quan- 
tity of white linen that surrounded the head and face, 
was rather becoming to the bright eyes and lovely 
countenance of the young novice, and we all agreed 
that she looked prettier than before. 

Throughout the whole ceremony she showed great 
calmness and firmness, and it was not till all was 
over, that her eyes were moistened with tears of na- 
tural emotion. She afterwards appeared at the little 
postern gate of the convent, to receive the sympathy, 
and praise, and congratulations of all her friends and 
acquaintance; nay, even of strangers, all of whom are 
expected to pay their compliments to the new spouse 
of heaven. 

The history of one of the former nuns of this con- 
vent, as related to me by one of the sisters, is quite 
a romance, and in itsmost common-place style. Her 
name was Sasso Ferrato; she was left an orphan and 
an heiress in her infancy, and placed by her uncle, 
her sole guardian, here, with the intention of indu- 
cing her to take the veil, that her fortune might de- 
scend to him and to his family. It happened, how- 
ever, that, at one of the grand processions of the vir- 
giv, which the nuns were assembled to behold, the 
young Sasso Ferrato saw, and was seen by the cap- 
tain of the guards, stationed at the convent, a young- 
er son of the Guistiniani family, and a brother of one 
of her youthful companions in the convent. His vi- 
sits to his sister became very frequent, and Sasso 
Ferrato generally contrived to accompany her friend 
on those occasions. They became desperately in’ 
love; but the cruel uncle refused his consent, and by 
arts which intimidated the young and inexperienced 
mind of Sasso Ferrato, by powerful interest, which 
rendered the complaints of her lover vain, aud by 
his authority, as the representative of her parents, he 
succeeded in obliging her to take the veil. She only 
lived two years atterwards, 

Her lover became a maniac, and after being con- 
fined for some time, continued, during the remain- 
ing years of his lite, to roam about the neighbour- 
houd of the city, his hair and beard growing wild, 
his dress neglected, and his manners gloomy and 
ferocious, though harmless in his actions. 

A still more horrible catastrophe ensued at a con- 
veutin the north of Italy. An unfortunate girl, 
whose father was resolved to compel her to take the 
veil, contrary & her inclination, persisted for a tong 
time inher reftsal, but was treated with such dread- 
ful brutality at home, that at length she consented; 
but no sooner nad she pronounced her vows, than 
she requested ¢ private interview with her father at 
the grate of the convent; and when left alone with 
him, killed herself before his eyes, cursing him with 
her latest breath. 

This story, romantic and improbable as it may 
seem, is quiletrue. Iknow thefamily, but refrain, 
from obvious reasons, from mentioning their name. 
It is not, however, true that girls are often forced 
to take the veil; but to say they never are, is 
equally false. 1am informed that young ouns often 
fall in love with young friars, but that the attachment 

is perfectly Platonic. Indeed, so strict are now the 
rules of fem&le monastic life, that I believe it must 
necessarily be so. But love, it is well known, will 
break through bolts and bars, and grates and convent 
walls; and love once inspired a nun with the project 
of getting outof her convent through a common 
sewer, which, however unsavoury a path, she fre- 
quently practised after night bad covered the world 
with her sable curtain, and wrapped the peaceful 
sisters in the arms of Morpheus. Her nun’s dress 
was deposited in her chamber, and the exterior dirty 
garment, with which she passed through the sewer, 
was exchanged for one her lover wrapped her in at 
its mouth. She used to walk with him sometimes 
for hours, but always returned to her convent before 
thedawn. One evening, however, on returning from 
her romantic ramble by moonlight, what was her 
horror to find the sewer--the well known passage— 
completely chokea up with water, and all entrance 
impracticable. Discovery would bring certain des- 
truction on herselfand her lover. Their lives would 
be the forfeit, or a solitary dungeon their mildst 
doom: Concealment was impracticable; for who 
would harbour them? Flight impossible; for without 
passports, the gates of the city would be closed against 
them; and could they scale the walls, no other would 
be open to them. In this situation, the courage and 


went, dressed in her lover’s clothes, to the house of 
the Cardinal Vieario, who was an old friend of her 
father’s; disturbed the family; had the cardinal 
aroused out of bed on the plea of the most urgent 
and important business; obtained a private audi- 
ence, threw herself at his feet, and confessed all. 
—So earnestly did she implore himrto save her and 
her family from the public disgrace of an exposure, 
that, melted by her tears, he followed the plan she 
suggested; ordered his carriage, took her, and one 
confidential chaplain on whose fidelity he could rely, 
drove to the convent, rang up the porteress, and pre- 
tending he had received information of a man having 
entered and being concealed in it, demanded instant 
admittance to search it, which, in virtue of his office, 
could not be refused at any hour. He ordered the 
terrified sisters to remain in their rooms, and hav- 
ing dropped the disguised nun in hers, proceeded in 
his mock examination till she had disrobed herself, 
and his attendant hed conveyed away the bundle of her 
clothes; then professing himself perfectly satisfied 
that the information he had received was false, he 
left the convent—taking care, however, next day, to 
have the sewer so closed, that it could never serve 
for any thing but a passage for dirty water again. 
ASSOCIATION UF THE FRIENDS OF | 
IRELAND. 
Sir—I enclose the sum of two hundred and fity-six 
dollars, the balance of monies in my hands belong 
ing to the ** Association of the Friends of Ireland of : 
the City and County of Philadelphia.” By strict 
economy, by my own professional exertions, and 
without the aid of a single friend, I have been thus 


enabled to pay a debt which at all times I have con : J 
sidered of the most sacred character. 7 
Very respectfully, yours, 


JOSEPH M. DORAN. 

Mr. Wittram WaELAN, ‘Treasurer of the Associa- 

tion of the Friends of [reland. 

March 15, 1834, 

Joseph M. Doran, in account with the Assoeiation 

of the F of Ireland. 
R 


To amount of monies received at various 
times as Treasurer, for which a judgment 
was entered in the District Court for the 
city and county of Philadelphia, of June 
Term, 1829, No. 694, 


b $474 00 
By cash received by Mr. J. P. 


Owens, from the Sheriff, in 
June, 1829, out of proceeds of 
law library of acconntant, 

By cash paid to Mr. William 
Whelan, March, 1834 


$218 00 
256 00 


$474 00 


Philadelphia March 13, 1834, 
I do hereby acknowledge to have received, this 
day, of Joseph M. Doran, the sum of two hundred 
and fifty-six dollars, the balance of monies in his 4 
hands, belonging to the Association of the Friends _ 
of Ireland. 
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Providential Escape.—The lady of Doctor Wil- 
son, residing at No, 42 Walker street, while seated 
with her back towards the window of a rear room in 
her residence, on ‘Tuesday afternoon, between five 
an‘ six o’clock, narrowly eseaped being killed. A 
ball, discharged from a gun or pistol, perforated one 
of the panes of glass in the lower sash of the win- 
dow, and struck the lady’s comb with such force as 
to break it into pieces, from which, glancing off, it 
passed an elderly lady who was silting at the fire place, 
and lodged in the opposite side of the room, doing 
neither of the ladies any other injury than that na- 
turally produced by their sudden alarm. loforma- 
tion of the occurrence having been given to the po- 
lice mugistrate, High Constable Hays proceeded to 
investigate the matter, but although several persons 
in the neighbourhood heard the sound of the explo- 
sion, as if that of agun, yet none were able to afiord 
the shglitest information as to the place from whence 
it was fired. As no fire arms were found in any of 
the dwellings in the rear, the matter is yet involved 
in mystery and considerable solicitude is felt to as- 
certain whether the occurrence was the result of ac- 
cident or design. —WV. Y. Cour. 


During the year 1833, the Commissioners of Ly- 
coming county paid upwards of 300 dollars for wolf 
and panther scalps, and about 190 dollars for fox 
and wildcat scalps, 


A Hard Knock.—It is told here, thata Boston man 
was trudging along State Street afew days ago, ru- 
minating upon the troubles of the times, and especi- 
ally coutriving how he should possibly get over the 
$d of March, that dreadful day upon which all the 
missing days of February concentrate. Lost in the 
anxieiy of his thoughts, he ran plump upon an Irish- 
man, Who, irritated at the disturbance, exclaimed, 
**Mind out, sir, or I'll knock you into the middle of 
next week.” “My dear fellow,” replied the merchant, 


—‘‘do so, [pray you. Youcouldnot do me so great 
a favour.”’ 


_ Goop News.—A gentleman the other day on ask- % 
ing a market man the price of Hs was answered, ‘of 
“‘Eggs are eggs, now.” Indeed! Lam glad to heat 
it with all my heart—for the last [ bought of you i 
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Select Poetry. 


SUMMER SONGS, BY MRS. HEMANS. 
NIGHT-BLO WING FLOWERS. 


Children of night! unfolding meekly, slowly, 
To the sweet breathings of the shadowy hours, 
When dark-blue heavens look softest and most holy, 
And glow-worm light is in the forest bowers: 
To solemn things and deep, 
To spirit-haunted sleep, 
To thoughts, all purified, 
From earth, ye seem allied, 
O dedicated flowers! 


Ye, from the crowd your vestal beauty turning, 
Keep in dim urns the precious odour shrined, 
Till steps are hushed and faithful stars are burning, 
And the moon’s eye looks down, serenely kind! 

So doth love’s dreaming heart 

Dwell from the throng apart; 

And bat to shades disclose 

The inmost thought which glows, 
With its pure life entwined. 


Shut from the sounds wherein the day rejoices, 
To no triumphant song your petals thrill; 
Bat yield their fragrance with the faint sweet voices, 
Rising from hidden founts when ull is still, 
So doth lone prayers arise, 
Mingling with secret sighs, 
When griefunfolds, like you, 
Her breast, for heavenly dew, 
In silent huurs to fill. 


THE CLYDE AND TWEED. 
(From a volume of Poems, by John Mackay Wilson.) 


Nursed on a rocky mountain’s breast, 
Two twin-born rivers played; 

And parting, one rushed ane west, 
The other eastward stray 


The Clyde rolled on,—a warrior’s song 
Of triumph; while the Tweed 

With stiily murmur swept along, 
Its voice the shepherd’s reed. 


A bridegroom leaping light with jo 
On, bounded Clydesy 

The Tweed, a maiden timid, coy, 
Moved like a blushing bride, 


The Clyde rushed forth in glory where 
The sunbeams revelled wild; 

The Tweed in beauty, softly, fair, 
Was kissed by moonlight mild. 


Sublimity and Beauty’s tread 
Impressed their favoured Clyde; 
While loveliness hung o’er the Tweed, | 
And slumbered on its side. 


The Clyde embraced a golden Firth, 
Where lake and mountain shone, 
And fairy islands left the earth 
To deck their marriage throne. 


The Tweed her deckings cast aside, 
Plain was her bridal bed— 

Fair weed an unadorned bride 
The hoary Ocean wed. 


SELLING SOULS. 


What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 


BY HANNAH MORE, 


The devil, as the Scriptures show, 
Tempts sinful mortals high and low; 
And acting well his various part, 

Suits every bribe toevery heart; 

See! there the prince of darkness stands 
With baits of souls in both his hands, 


- To one he offers empires whole, 
And gives a sceptre for a soul: 
To one he freely gives in barter, 
A or a star, and garter: 
To one he pays polite attention, 
And begs him just to take a pension, 


Some are so fired with love of fame, 

He by empty name; 
For fame they toil, preach : 
Give alms, build hospitals, or 
For human praise renounce salvation, 

And sell their souls for reputation. 


But the great gift, the mighty bri 

Whieh pours re tribe 

Which millions seize with eager haste, 

And all desire at least to taste— oe 
think! 


Is—plodding reader—what d’ye 
!—tis money—money—cbink ! 
é 


Alas 


Round the wide world the tempter flies, 
Presents to view the glittering prize; 
See how he hastes from shore to shore, 
And how the nations all adore; 

Souls flock by thousands to be sold, 
Smit with the fond desire of gold. 


See, at your needy tradesman’s shop, 

The universal tempter stop; 

©Wouldst thou, ’he cries, ‘increase thy treasures. 

Use lighter weights and scantier measures, 

Thus thou shalt thrive:’ the trader’s willing, 
And sells his soul to gain a shilling, 


Next Satan to a farmer hies, 

‘I scorn to cheat,’ the farmer cries: 
Yet still his soul on wealth is bent, 
And so the devil is content; 

For markets rise, and riches roll, 
And Satan quite secures his soul. 


Mark next yon cheerful youth so jolly, 
So fond of laughter and of folly, 

He hates a stingy griping fellow, 

But gets each day a little mellow: 

To Satan, too, he sells his soul, 

In barter for a flowing bowl. 


But mark again yon lass a spinning, 
See how the tempter is beginning, 
Some beau presents a top-knot nice, 
She grants her virtue as the price; 
A slave to vanity’s control, 

She, for a ribbon, sells her soul. 


Thus Satan tries each different state: 
With mighty bribes he tempts the great; 
The poor with equal force he plies, 
But wins them with an humbler prize; 
Has gentler arts for young beginners, 
And fouler sins for older sinners. 


-Oft too he cheats our mortal eyes, 
For Satan father is of lies, 
A thousand swindling tricks he plays us,. 
And promises, but never pays us; 
Thus we poor fvols are strangely caught, 
And find we’ve sold our souls for nought. 


Nay, oft, with quite a juggler’s art, 

He bids the proffer’d gift depart; 

Sets some gay joy before our face, 
Then claps a trouble in its place; 
Turns up some loss for promised gain, 
And conjures pleasure into pain. 


Be wise, then. oh! ye worldly tribe, 
Nor sell your conscience for a bribe; 
When Satan tempts you to begin, 
Resist him, and refuse to sin! 

Bad is the bargain on the whole, 

To gain the world and lose the soul! 


SLUMBER OF INFANCY. 


From Victor Hugo’s ** Autumn Leaves.” 
In the shade of the chamber, 
By no trouble riven, 
The heart of the infant 
To slumber is given. 
In gentle repose, 
Its eyelids of rose 
On earth’s vision close, 
To open on heaven. 


Its eyes gleam with visions; 

It wanders in lands P 
Where the fountains of crystal 
Flow on diamond sands; 


Krighter suns light the sky, 


And spirits with harmony ; 
Bearing the souls of the good go by. 
In lovely plumed bands. fee 


O dream of enchantment, 

It sees the pure springs, 

And a voice of soft music 
From the cave of pearl sings. 
Her sisters grow fair, 

Her father is there; 

Like a bird of the air, 

Her mother has wings. 


A thousand richer scenes 

Its rapt eyes behold; 

, And their beams through the chamber 
The roses unfold; 
And oderous streams, 
Where the silver fish gleams, 
Like a shower of the sunbeams | 
Pour their waters of.gold. 


Dream on, dear infant, 
Stranger to weeping; 
Thy young heart thinks not 
. That our hours are ing. 
Time away doth flee, 
Stilling mirth and glee;— 
What is that to thee? 
Sweet, thou art sleeping! 


Serenely thou restest, 
‘No néed to borrow 

Peace on thy journey; 

The cold of sorrow 


| COLUMBUS BUZZEL, to Miss MARY 


On thy forehead white, 

In its purity bright, Ce 
Hath not darken’d the light 

With the sad word—7b-morrow. 


It sleepeth:—fond innocent! 
Angels above, 

Reading the future 

In their watches of love, 

Sigh for the time of tears, 

And drop down mournful tears 
On thy hands, for dark years 
Will steal round thee, my dove! 
They steep its lip with honey, 
The flower of Paradise; | 
The infant sees them weeping, 
And—Gabriel!—it cries. 

But the angel draweth nigh, 
Upon his lips doth lie 

One finger, and onhigh _ 
The other points the skies. 


INFANT SUPPLICATION. 
From the Same. 
Oh, how shall I, my little dove, 
_ For erring mortals pray? 
For them whose tottering faith doth fall— 
For them whom Death, the lord of all, 


Brit. Mag. 


Oh, how shall 1, defiled with sin, 

To whom each path of guile is known, 
Vigil for others’ sorrows keep? 

Alas, my voice can scarcely weep, 
Great Father, for my own! 


But if a prayer of mortal lips, 

For this base earth, to heaven may rise, 
It is from thee, whose gleeful pray’r 
Steals like music on the air, 

Winning thy Maker’s eyes. 

Then ask thy Father, little one, 

And He will answer thee, 

Why the lov’d flower of promise dies, 
Why Goodness, with tear-shadow’d eyes, 
Before the wicked man doth flee. 


Ask why Wisdom never cometh 
With her shining footsteps hither— 
Why man’s bosom ever grieves— 
Why, ever Autumn-like, the leaves. 
On the Tree of Life do wither. 


Leave the blest child on her knees, 
While on Heaven her lips do call; 

We all have wandered from the light; 
We all hang o’er the abyss of night— 
Infancy should pray for all! Ib. 


MARRIED. 
On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. by Elder J. Sisty, Mr. 
JOHN P. SMITH, of Salem, N. J. to Miss HANNAH AL- 
LEN, of Philadelphia. 


At Philadelphia, on the 23d ult. by Samuel Black, Esq. 


| Mr. ROBERT Y. BONNIN, to Miss ANN DOWERS, both 


of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Thomss, Mr. JOHN QUINN, to Miss 
MARIA KING, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On the Ist Jan. by the Rev. Mr. Shaffer, Mr. CHARLES 
L. WESTENBERGER, ef Passyunk township, to Mrs. 
CATHERINE ROBINSON, daughter of John Crumback, 
of Moyamensing. 

On Tuesday evening, 18th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, 
Mr. JOHN CRUMBACOK, of Moyamensing, to Miss 
SARAH ANN, daughter of Mr. Jacob Westenberger, of 
Passyunk township. 

On Thursday evening, 20th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, 
Mr. DAVID LESHER, of Passyunk towuship, to Miss 
ELIZABETH, daughter of John Crumback, of Moyamen- 
sing. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. Mr, Mayer, 
Mr. NATHANIEL CHOLLREY, of Penn Township, to 
Miss ELIZABETH, daughter of Jacob Lesher, of Fess. 
yunk township. 

In Doylestown, on Thursday evening, 27th ult. by the 
Rev. S. M. Andrews, Mr. ANDREW KELLY, to Miss 
RUTH GRASSON, receutly of Philadelphia. 

On Monday, by the Rev. Thomas G: Alien, Dr. ISAAC 
S. HAINES, to Miss CAROLINE A HENRY. 

On the 4th inst by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, Mr. SAMUEL 
M‘COLLUM, to Miss MARGARET MOORE, both of this 
city. 

On Sunday evening, 2d ult. by the Rev. H. Bibighaus, 
Mr. WM. C. BERCKELBACK, to Miss SARAH SNY- | 
DER, both of this city. 

On Thursday, 13th ultimo, by the same, Mr. JACOB 
RIEGEL, of Warwick township, to Miss MARIA FERA, 
ot Doylestown. 

On Monday, 34 inst. the same, Mr. JOHN NEW- 
BAUER, to Mrs. CATHERINE HONIG, both of West 
Kensington. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. BAKER BAM- 
FIELD, to Miss MARIA FLENNER, both of this city. 

On the 4th instant, by Alderman George Bartram, Mr. 
JOHN HANCOCK, to Miss MARY FINLAW, both of 


this city. 

On Wodhicadin evening, 26th ult. by the Rev. W. T. 
Sproul Mr. STEPHEN M. PEASLEE, to Miss SUSAN 
NORCROSS, all of this city. 


On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Henry G. King, Mr. HENRY 
a ba Miss ANNA TOMLINSON, both of Bucks 
county, Pa. 

At Reading, (Pa.) on the 4th inst. by the Rey, B, Holt, 


J.T. ALDEN, to ELIZABETH 8. TILTON. 
On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Manning B Roche, Mr. 


ANN SHADE, 
all of Southwark. 


On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Herry White, Mr BIRK- 


ETT 8. JOHNSON, to Miss ELIZABETH BROOK, of 
this city. 


In his dark arms doth bear away? ' 


On Tuesday, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. SILAS 
ASHTON, to Miss MARGARET DEWEES, both of Phi- 
ladelphia county. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ull. by the Rev. Simon Wil. 
mer, Mr. JOHN WESLEY ECHARD, to Miss DEBORAH 
LOCK, all of Berkeley, N. J. ’ 

On Saturday evening, 8th instant, by the Rev. William 
Cooper Mead, D. D., Capt, ALBERT TURLEY, to Miss 
REBECCA KOOCKOGEY, both of cage 

On Fourth-day, 5th instant, at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Cherry street, THOMAS CONARD, to REBECOA SHOE. 
MAKER, all of this city. 

Un Thursday evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Kim 
Mr. JOSEPH HIBBARD, Jr. to Miss EMILY LEV 
both of Upper Darby township, Delaware county. 

On Wednesday evening, Sth inst. by the Rev. Charles 
Pitman, Mr. JOHN F. WUOLSON, to Miss MARGARET 
LIPPINCOTT, of Southwark. 

On Motday evening, 7th October, 1833, by the Rev. H, 
G. King, Mr. JOHN 8S. PAINTER, to Miss ANNA B., 
daughter of the late Danie) Ley, Esq. all of the Northern 
Liberties. f 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. by Alderman Samuel 
Badger, Mr. THOMAS H. MERCER, of Cuester county, 
to Miss HANNAH T. JAMES, of Delaware vee 

On Thursday, 6th instant, by the Rev. Charles Pitman, 
Mr. ISAAC T. JONES, merchant of this city, tu Miss 
MARY PAINE, daughter of Mr, Daniel Bowen, formerly 
of Berwiek. 


BENJAMIN CLARKSON BROOKER, of this city, form- 
erly of Reading, Berkshire, Eng. to Miss ANN ELIZA. 
BETH, ouly daughter of the late John Reynolds, of this 
city. 

On the 5th instant, by the Rev. J. Rusling, Mr. JACOB 
ROCAP, to Miss RACHEL/COOK, all of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by the same, TRISTRAM CAMPBELL, 
to Mrs. HANNAH FORCER, all of this city. 

On Saturday evening, 8th instant, by Alderman Scott 
DANEIL HUMPHREYS, to ELIZA W. MORGAN, all 
of Philadelphia. 


STANTON, of Wilmington, Del. 


DIED. . 


On the 4th inst. MARY ANN PETERSON, wife of 
John Peterson. 

Suddenly,on Tuesday, in the 48th year of his age, Col, 
JOSEPH 8S. PORTER, formerly of Charlestown, Mass. 


On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. BARCLAY, youngest 
son of George H. Ball, aged 1 year. 


Navy. 
On the Ieth ult. Mrs. LOUISA GREER, consort of Maj. 


son of Lieut James Lardner, of the 


her age. 
father is now living at the age of 115 years. 
H. ANDREWS, of Philadelphia. 


MARY ANN, wife of Benjamin Conard, of New London 
Township, Chester County Pa. Her death is deeply Ja- 
mented by a numerous circle of friends and relatives. 

On the 6th inst. MARY KEEFE, in the 69th year of 
her age, after a long illness, which she bore with christian 
patience. 

Of consumption, Mr. JOHN ROBINSON, in the 50th 
year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, after a severe illness, Mrs, ANN 
HINEY, in the 85th year of her age. 

On Wednesday evening, 5th instant, of scarlet fever, 


and 7 months, 

On Thursday morning, ofscarlet fever, SARAH ANN, 
aged 3 years and 9 months, and JOHN, aged 1 year and 5 
months, Children of William T. Flanagan. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 5th inst. DAVID H. CO- 
NYNGHAYM, Esq. uged 84 years. 

On the Sthinst. SARAH, daughter of 
Faussett, aged 2 years and 3 months 

On the 3d ultimo, at Connellsville, Fayette county, Pa. 
THOMAS RAY, enly son of the late Capt. Thomas Ray, 
of Philade!phia, in the 19th yearof his age. Whilst in the 
bud of youth, and the summer of his days, came the with- 
ering blast of death, and swept him from time Ere his 
intellect had gathered strength from maturity, or his prom- 
ising genius had been fairly. developed, he was called to 
the ** city of the silent,” to moulder with his kindred dust. 
He was frank, intelligent, and affectionate, with a heart 
ardent, sen-itive, and generous. The tear of a fond mo- 
ther and relatives, and the sorrow of his friends, to whom 
he was deservedly endeared, are the true indexes which 
point to the estimation in which they held him, 

On Thursday morning, after a lingering illness, MARY, 
wife of Moses Wiley. 

On Friday, 7th inst. ROBERT WHARTON, Esq. in the 
78th year of his age. 


First Reformed Dutch Church. in Crown street. 
On Saturday last, the 8th inst. in the 30th year of his 
age, JACOB COLEMAN. son of Philip Coleman. 


TON, aged 57 years. 

Gn Sunday morning, 9th mstant, of scarlet fever, WIL- 
LIAM THOMPSON, son of Wm. T. Flanagan, aged 7 
years and 2 months. 


(This is the fourth child lost by this family, in legs than 
three weeks. 


On Sunday morning, 9th inst. in the 2d year of her age, 
SARAH M. only daughter of Samuel Wright. 

On Friday evening, after a short illness, Mr. JESSE 
GROVES, in the 27th year of his ae. 

On Friday evening, 7th inst. in the 16th year of her age. 
Mrs. JANE PATTON, wife of Thomas Patton. 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. Mrs. MARGARET 
ROWEN, widow of the late Mr. John Rowen, in the 74!) 
year of her age. 

On Su oy afternoon, 9th inst. of consumption, in the 
43d year of his age, Mr. J. HOWE, type and stereotyy* 


founder. 
On Sunday afternoon, 9th inst. in the 6th year of he! 


age, MARTHA LEWIS, daughter of Peter V. Creauthe'. 


the 39:h year of his age. . 
On Sunday, 9th inst. Mrs. JEXIMA M‘KEVER., in the © 


tend. 


ANN M4LWAIN, in the 36th year of her age. lived 
beloved by all who knew her, to mourn her loss, she be 


left her husband and six children, one four weeks old 


GEORGE, infaut son of Samuel Thompson, aged 3 years 


On Saturday morning, Sth inst. Capt. JOHN AKIS 5 


On the 7th instant, of inflammation of the lungs, M". — 


On the 4thult. by the Rev William Cooper Mead, Mr, ; 


On Sunday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. Thos.G. Allen, © _ 
Mr. WM. M. MARTIN, of this city, to Miss LUCINDA 


On the 3d inst. JAMES LARDNER, aged 14 months, | 


Thomas Greer, of Franklin township, in the 22d yearof | 
Near Raleigh, N.C. Mr. JESSE WALL, aged 90; his 
At St. Jago, Cape de Verds, on the 7th Oct. CHARLES | 


On the 20th of 2d month, 1834, after a tedious and ling. | 
ering iliness, borne with truly christian resignation, Oy 


Robert and Mary ? 


On Sabbath morning, 9th inst. in the 48th vear of his age, | 
the Rev. GILBERT R LIVINGSTON, D. D. Pastor of the 


On Sunday morning, after a lingering ilinese, which be j 
bore with chistian fortitude, Mr. JOHN COCHRAN,’ 


78h year of her age, relict of the late Capt John M*Kever 
The Captain's -ociety are particularily invited to 
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